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NEW 


Model“FC” Com- 
bination Ther- 
mostat and Oven 
Valve. Both units 
— grouped to- 
gether for con- 
venience and at- 
tractive design — 
are entirely sepa- 
rate in operation 
and adjustment. 
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SHOW the Robertshaw..and you have 
“her” interest immediately. 
The records prove it. Over 1,800,000 
Robertshaw equipped ranges are now in 
use. And every one of them is still doing a 
selling job ... for the woman who has 


a Robertshaw is constantly telling her 
friends about it. 


Women today, more than ever before, 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY -~ 


OGT-254833- 


\\ 
\ 


Price 25c 
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want the freedom of Robertshaw auto- 
matic oven control... the relief from 
kitchen drudgery ... . the certainty of 
trouble-free performance that is assured 
by a genuine Robertshaw. 


Your best selling plan this season is to push 
the ranges you have faith in... the Robert- 
shaw equipped ranges that experience has 
proved will give continuous satisfaction 
and keep free from costly service charges. 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


JROBERTSHAW 


“AutomatiCook” 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 

















THE NEW 


TABLE TOP MAGIC CHEF 


SERIES 1200 


rQ_uls beautiful Magic Chef Series, with table top 
convenience and popularity, offers to gas com- 





panies and dealers an unequalled sales opportunity. 











Magic Chef No. 1204-0 shown at top left, is porce- 
lain enameled in Old Ivory and Green with panels 











and back splashers in Green Marble effect. 





Magic Chef No. 1202-3 is porcelain enameled in 
Ivory and Green with panels and back splashers 


decorated with an artistic tile design. 
Magic Chef No. 1204-0 Patented ve : ; : 
The 1200 Series also comes in other attractive 


color combinations. 

The cooking top is flush with the oven top to per- 
mit easy sliding back and forth of oven utensils. 
The cooking top section has a folding top buffet 
coverall to conceal grates when not in use. A con- 


venient drawer-type broiling compartment contain- 
Look for the RED WHEEL 


ing the famous Grid-Pan Broiler is a special feature. 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 


Other Magic Chef features in the 1200 Series 
include the Magic Chef Non-Clog Burners, the 
Magic Chef High Burner Tray, the Magic Chef 
Automatic Top Lighter, fully insulated ovens, 
roomy service drawers and the famous Red Wheel 
Lorain Oven Regulator. Any range in the series 
equipped with Telechron Electric Time-Control 
Clock at extra cost if desired. Write for color 


Magic Chef No, 1202-3 Patented 





illustrations and full description. 











AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
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@ Totalized readings . . . automatically . . . continuously! 
Chart calculating is eliminated. High pressure readings are 
simplified. Contract billing data is always available .. . 


instantly. 


The BASE PRESSURE INDEX continuously registers a totalized 
reading of the quantity of gas which has passed through the 
displacement meter (at the base pressure). Each hundred 
cubic feet (actual volume at line pressure) is multiplied by 
the pressure factor which applies for the line pressure and 


the pressure base. 


This instrument is ruggedly made, and can be tested and 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
ry aero adjusted in the field. 


Measurement and control of Gas, Oil, Steam, Air and Liquids 
=p 1836 


METRIC METAL WORKS ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA lf a permanent record of the hourly rate of flow and 


Albany Botmmore Birminghom Boston Cecogo Denver Ene Kansas City 
Pe New Yort Sea Francisco 


WiSICOT 6 GMS. INC Doe Tee CANAOUN MET CO 1D. Homme Ooms = F@SSUTe is desired, a VOLUME AND PRESSURE GAGE also is used. 


Engineering bulletin E-12 gives all the details of applica- 


tion, operation and installation. It will be mailed on request. 
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ELECTROLUX 
ANNOUNCES 


record-breaking acceptance of the new 


AIR-COOLED MODELS 


IX MONTHS AGO we introduced a new 

Electrolux. It used no water. A tiny 

gas flame circulated the simple refrigerant. 
Ordinary air cooled it. 

Enthusiasm grew as the New Air-Cooled 
Electrolux passed every test, exceeded every 
requirement. Many gas companies took it 
into their own laboratories for inspection. 


Gave it severe hot-room tests. Found that 


its performance not only confirmed our state- 


ments but definitely sur- 
passed our claims. 

The New Air-Cooled 
Electrolux offered every- 
thing any other refriger- 
ator did, and more. How- 
ever, extravagant claims 
for automatic refriger- 
ators are not uncommon. 

We preferred to pre- 
sent the simple facts and 
let the New Electrolux 
win its own praises. 

It did—in an amazing 
degree. Within a month 
orders far outran produc- 
tion. We put more men 
to work, added shifts, in- 





The enthusiasm of 
new owners further stimulated sales. 

The New Air-Cooled Electrolux merited 
this confidence and wide acclaim. Through- 
out a summer that broke fifteen-year heat 
records it has given more than satisfactory 
service. Thousands are glad they chose 
Electrolux. 


creased factory facilities. 


Electrolux acknowl- 
edges with appreciation 






the important part 
which the gas companies 
throughout the country 
have played in the 
achievement of this rec- 
ord-breaking public ac- 
ceptance. 

Continued support 
during the coming year 


USES. RO > \USES NO WATER | 


should develop an even 
greater market for the 
New Air-Cooled Electro- 
lux ... prove an even 
greater load-builder for 
the gas industry. 

Electrolux Refriger- 
ator Sales, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


ew he-boled ELECTROLUX THE U/@ZZ REFRIGERATOR 


A PRODUCT OF SERVEL 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


Honoipey. 7 +. Anesth 2, 1985 10 
@adiantlog Corporetica 
Bast Grange, 3.3. 


Sip © Honolulu Gas Company, Ltd. 





mt Radiant Grill* 





INSTANT RADIANT 


GRILL BRING EXPORT ORDERS 


Chefs in foreign countries 
have been trained for years 
to grill meats OVER the fire. 
The meats to be grilled or 
broiled, are placed on an 
open lattice grill over the 
fire so that the under part 
of the meat is singed and the 
juice cannot run out. 


The grease from the fats 
drips down through the gril! 
and does not come in con- 
tact with the lean of the 
meat. The Instant Radiant 
Grill is built on this prin- 
ciple using gas—the modern 
and efficient fuel. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 


Our foreign gas brothers are 
quick to appreciate these 
facts, and are ordering 
Instant Radiant Grills. 


This Grill is simplicity itself. 


No radiants to break, no fire 
brick or refractory substance 
to fuss with or replace, no 
air shutter to adjust or clog 
up, no bunsen tube to cause 
flash back, no complicated 
parts. You simply light it 
up and turn it out when not 
in use. 


If you like a real juicy tender 
steak done to perfection, 
with all the aroma and 
flavor, and without the 
grease stewed into the lean 
of the meat, then order a 
section of the Instant Radi- 
ant Grill and see for your- 
self. 


Radiantlog Corporation, 10 Chelsea Place, E Orange, N. J. 
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Editorials 


Convention EAR after year gas men attend 
After-Thoughts their annual convention with its 

kaleidoscopic cross section of social 
and serious admixture. Papers and addresses are lis- 
tened to with more or less interest, chatting in the hote! 
lobby runs the gamut from B.t.u.’s to the latest golfing 
exploits, menu cards in fancy eating establishments are 
highbrowedly surveyed with all the air of a confirmed 
bon vivant, cigars protrude from mouth corners at rak- 
ish angles, everybody looks important, big talk is in the 
saddle and an altogether high batting average, either in 
the direction of culling in knowledge or strutting the 
“real guy” stuff, is attained. 

Granting that the measure of any convention’s suc- 
cess—or at least so we have been wont to loudly clamor 
depends almost entirely on how much useful and us- 
able information the average delegate is able to derive 
from its manifold activities and translate into actual 
practice in his own particular job, it is very likely that, 
up to the time of the depression, the above mentioned 
batting averages in both directions were a standoff; 
consequently, the convention itself proceeded along its 
kaleidoscopic way at no better than half speed. This 
latest convention of the gas industry, however, we feel 
sure will receive a pretty high rating—the highest we 
have experienced up to date, let us hope. 

But why the comparatively sudden thirst after the 
more serious side of the convention’s offerings? The 
answer, we believe, lies in the fact that the gas industry 
has at last awakened to the knowledge that it has a 
man’s sized job to handle—Loebell, we are of the opin- 
ion, clearly drove home this latter point in his paper 
delivered before the Industrial Gas Section. 

For days during the very start of the World War the 
Allies lulled themselves into a position of false security 
with the reiteratéd statement that the Germans could 
not pass the forts on the Belgian frontier; but history 
now reveals that first a few Uhlans were noted in the 
peaceful farming section of the country, then a small 
cordon of bicycle couriers put in appearance and—then 
came the gray horde. 

Viewing our own industry, one might say that the 
first few Uhlans of competition have filtered through 
past our once considered impenetrable defense; indeed, 
it is quite possible that the harbinger of real danger, 
the small cordon of bicycle couriers, is in our midst. 
The answer is obvious—the gray horde must be stopped 
or otherwise we are in for a pretty long term in the 
trenches of devastating competition. 

At present we cannot count on much accelerated in- 
crease in the population; consequently, an increase in 
new customers will be scarce. Further, there will be 
required only a certain quantity of heat to satisfy the 


country’s needs; hence, competition will become keener. 
Following Loebell’s warnings, we will have to devise 
and wheel into action the heavy artillery of study and 
research. Production, distribution, selling procedure, 
consumer and market studies, and in fact all of our 
routine will have to be revamped, and not much time 
can be wasted in getting to the job at hand. 

Not only has the gas industry taken stock of its situ- 
ation by way of its recent convention but we believe 
that the greater number of those in attendance will ef- 
ficiently carry the message back to their respective man- 
agements. And if gas company management as a whole 
does not heed the warning, there is not the shadow of 
a doubt but that we are in for some very strenuous 
times, and a job with a gas company wont be quite so 
desirable as it is at the present. 

This convention has been eminently worth while in 
that it has sounded the tocsin. Now, it is up to the 
management—the fellows who have the final say—to 
show its mettle at a time when the gray horde of com- 
petition is almost at our gate. Let them but outline the 
plan of attack and they can be sure that the great body 
of employees will carry on to their entire satisfaction. 


SEEEREEEESRS 


The presence at the convention of a number of gas 
men from overseas and the several papers and addresses 
delivered by them should convince us that, although our 
methods might be quite different, we are all striving to 
reach the same objective—increase in the per meter con- 
sumption. We cannot but admire the dogged persist- 
ence with which our British cousins have hung onto the 
lighting load and their whole hearted attitude toward 
advertising which, peculiarly, is very like our own. 


If we can absorb some of the enthusiasm of all of 
these foreign delegates and the optimism and determina- 
tion of the gas cohorts of John Bull to carry on—and 
he has been a deal longer in the throes of depression 
than we have—we can count ourselves both sensible and 
lucky individuals. 

And as they journey homeward, we trust that they 
will feel that they have our hearty thanks for helping 
us to fashion out a first rate convention and that they 
have a standing invitation to come and see us soon again, 


at: 


Editor. 
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IN 1924 
THE BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Introduced and built the 


FIRST 


WATERLESS GAS HOLDER 
In This Country 


48 WATERLESS HOLDERS 











(M.A.N. TYPE) 


varying in size from 500,000 to 20,000,- 
000 Cubic Feet, have been erected and 
placed in operation since then; repre- 
senting storage capacity of over 
300,000,000 CUBIC FEET 
which is approximately 


22% 


of all Gas Holder capacity now in service 
in this country. 











—further evidence of our untiring efforts 
to offer continual advancement to the 
Gas Industry. 


THE BARTLETT HAYWARD Co. 


—BALTIMORE —FOUNDED 1832— MARYLAND— 








SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Coal Gas, Carburetted Water Gas, Blue Water Gas, By-Product Plants—De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
—Waste Heat Boilers—Purifiers—Tar Extractors—Condensers—Feld Scrubbers—Fast’s Couplings—Tanks—Gas Holders 
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Gas Industry 
sizes Up 
the Situation 
at Its Annual 
Convention 


Foreign Gas Men 
Contribute to the Success 
of the Meeting 


HE general tempo of the recent 
meeting of the American Gas 
Association in Chicago, September 
25-29, might be said to be that of the 
gas industry taking stock of its posi- 
tion as regards competition and fu- 
ture growth. Certainly this was 
borne out by a number of papers 
which not only stated the proper 
path to pursue but cautioned against 
delay in immediately tackling the 
problems which must be satisfactor- 
ily solved in order to assure the de- 
sired success in the near future. 
Although the attendance was not 
up to the usual figures, yet key men 
from widely scattered sections of the 
country furnished a_ representative 
and well rounded out gathering. 
Further quality was added by reason 
of the relatively large number of gas 
men from abroad, several of whom 
contributed to the success of the 
convention by way of reading papers 
and delivering addresses. While 
these papers and addresses were not 
of immediate application to our sit- 
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H. O. Caster 


President-Elect, American Gas Assn. 


uation, still considerable over-all 
good can be said to have been de- 
rived by those who heard them. In 
this connection their force and in- 
spiration well substantiated the co- 
name of this meeting, International 
Gas Conference. Incidentally, these 
foreign delegates came from Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Be-gium, 
Canada. Since the Chicago meeting 
many of them have indulged in an 
inspection trip to a number of gas 
companies in our larger cities. 

the well attended general and sec- 
tional sessions furnished proof that 
the large majority of those in at- 
tendance came primarily to derive 
usable information and advice to ap- 
ply to their own particular situations, 
the Fair itself playing second fiddle. 

The gas exhibits at the Fair came 


in for a generous inspection on the 
part of all and somehow served to 
remind one that this feature of our 
usual conventions makes for meet- 
ings of more than passing accom- 
plishment and success, 

As one both gracious in his per- 
sonality and administratively effici- 
ent, President Hewitt concluded a 
successful term as head of the Asso- 
ciation. 

American Gas Association through 
its various officers and committees 
were again able to supply us with a 
meeting quite up to standard and 
merit hearty commendation accord- 
ingly. 

In view of the general business 
situation, one cannot but apply to 
this fifteenth annual gathering the 
term, “well done.” 
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General Sessions 





Making Progress In A 
Trying Year 

HE address of President Arthur 

Hewitt showed very clearly the 
efficient manner in which the af 
fairs of the Association have been 
changed to meet changing business 
conditions, at the same time, without 
impairing any of its vital usefulness. 

In part Mr. Hewitt brought out the 
following points : 

“At the beginning of the Associa- 
tion year now about to end, the rev- 
enues of the organization were sub 
stantially reduced, due in part to low- 
er gross receipts of member com- 
panies, but mainly to a reduction in 
the basis of gas company dues. Our 
Control Committee, under the able 
leadership of Mr. R. W. Gallagher, 
carefully reviewed the pending and 
proposed activities of all the Sec- 
tions and of all the General Com- 
mittees, and recommend to the Exec 
utive Board certain items which, in 
their opinion, should be suspended, 
and other items which could be cur- 
tailed in cost. For the most part, 
these recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. The 
Finance Committee revised the bud- 
get of estimated receipts and expen- 
ditures so as to trim our sails in 
accordance with the economic winds 


- Drastic Curtailment 

“During the immediately preced- 
ing year, there had been a substantial 
reduction effected in the contribu- 
tions toward Association support on 
the part of most of the larger gas 
companies, when the special fund for 
industrial gas research was merged 
with the general Association fund. 

“These two items—the elimination 
of special contributions for research, 
and reduction in dues—brought about 
a curtailment of approximately 35% 
in Association 
companies, 

“Adjustments were readily made 
by the Sections, by Committees, and 
by Headquarters. That work of the 
Association which was deemed by 
the Control Committee and by the 
Executive Board to be the most im 


receipts from gas 


portant, was carried on throughout 
the year on the reduced basis, and 
we have lived, as the Treasurer’s Re- 
port will show, well within the fam- 
ily income. 

“In the language used by the Con- 
trol Committee in its report to the 
Executive Board a year ago, ‘we are 
solvent and in no danger of being 
anything else.’ 

“We have been most fortunate in 
avoiding the fiscal and other troubles 
which have beset so many national 
organizations during the past few 
years 

Commendable Efforts 


“The saving of expense to our 
member companies in their direct 
financial contributions to the Associ- 
ation, is not the only commendable 
work accomplished through the oper- 
ations of our Control Committee as 
endorsed by the Executive Board. 
By careful analysis of committee ac- 
tivities, and with the cordial support 
and cooperation of Section officers 
and general committee chairmen and 
members, it was found possible to 
reduce the number of committees and 
to limit their membership. This has 
resulted in further substantial sav- 
ings to member companies in the time 
and traveling expenses of their em- 
ployees who are members of commit- 
trees. 

“In my opinion, the work has been 
none the less efficient, and we have 
covered the more important duties 
which the Association owes the in- 
dustry. 

“One of the very vital matters 
dealt with by your Executive Board 
relates to the two Codes filed on be- 
half of the gas industry with the Ad- 
ministrator under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, one covering 
the manufactured and mixed gas in- 
dustry, and the other the natural gas 
industry. It was agreed that the 
President of the United States must 
be given a full measure of support 
from this Association in his efforts 
to relieve the unemployment situation 
and to restore national prosperity. 
Copies of these Codes, as finally 
agreed upon, have been forwarded to 


all member companies. Here I de- 
sire, on behalf of the Executive 
Board, to thank the members of the 
special committees appointed to carry 
on the negotiations with the Admin- 
istrator, for the splendid service 
which they rendered to the Associa- 
tion and to the industry in connec- 
tion with this most seriously impor- 
tant matter. The duties which fell 
upon Major Forward and the mem- 
bers of his staff were extremely 
heavy, and the manner in which 
these duties were discharged merits 
our warmest commendation.” 

“It would be an inexcusable omis- 
sion if I should fail to refer to the 
splendid constructive work of the 
trade press of the gas industry. Al- 
ways ready to help, always welcome 
at our councils, always keeping 
abreast of or ahead of the times, they 
are indispensable and deserving of 
general support. 

“The manufacturers in our mem- 
bership, those who produce gas-mak- 
ing machinery and other equipment, 
and still more the manufacturers of 
appliances, have had even more 
troublesome times than our operating 
gas companies. Manufacturers’ prob- 
lems are many and difficult, and it is 
gratifying that we have been able to 
contribute through our organization 
towards the attempts at their solu- 
tion. Our manufacturers by and 
large, are most progressive, and they 
have placed at our disposal and at the 
disposal of our customers, most effi- 
cient, most constructive and the most 
thoroughly satisfactory appliances in 
the history of the industry. We have 
nothing to be ashamed of in any way, 
but a great deal to be proud of. Our 
manufacturers are well represented 
on the Executive Board and on a 
great many of our committees where 
their contributions are excellent and 
welcome. They deserve not only con- 
sideration, but constructive support 
in their contributions towards 
common cause. 


our 


Guaranteeing Exhibit 


“By means of special generous 
contributions from a group of com- 
panies, the larger portion from com- 
panies in and about Chicago, we have 
been able to have a gas exhibit at A 
Century of Progress Exposition. It 
is located in Gas Industry Hall, con- 
nected with the Home Planning Hall. 
It represents a modest effort to tell 
the visitors to the Fair, something 





















































about how natural gas and manufac- 
tured gas is produced, transported, 
and made available in many ways. 
Planning and consummating an ex- 
hibit intended for purely temporary 
purposes, with very limited funds 
and very brief time, was a most diffi- 
cult task for our committee, of which 
Mr. R. B. Harper was the Chairman, 
and the industry owes them a debt 
of gratitude. 

‘As an industry, we are subject to 
most of the untoward conditions of 
the times, and our policies and prac 
tices must be adjusted and readjust- 
ed from time to time to meet these 
changed and still changing condi- 
tions. New days demand new ways 
Like other national industrial under 
takings, if we do not deal wisely with 
our problems while they are ours to 
deal with, we may drift on till nat- 
ural forces compel a solution of them 
in ways which may spell disaster for 
us. How important it becomes, there- 
fore, that we should adequately sup- 
port an association which exists for 
the sole purpose of investigating, 
studying and advising on the great 
variety of problems, the wise solution 
of which is of such tremendous im- 
portance to the gas industry and to 
the public generally. The past history 
of this Association has demonstrated 
the willingness of its members to ac 
cept chairmanships of and member- 
ship on committees of the various 
Sections, and the Association has 
been fortunate indeed in the quality 
and outstanding ability of the men 
who have given so freely of thei 
time for the discussions and confer- 
ences which have resulted in such 
definitely helpful reports as have 
been presented from time to time to 
the general membership.” 


The Association’s Job 


N OUTLINING some of the func- 

tions of American Gas Associa- 
tion, Managing Director Forward 
touched upon the matter of taxation 
as follows: 

“Annually I have directed the at- 
tention of the industry to the contin- 
ued and consistent increase in the 
burden of taxation. In 1924 our taxes 
amounted to 8.7 per cent of the op- 
erating revenue of the industry, 
whereas by 1932 the rate had risen 
to nearly 11 per cent of our entire 
operating revenue. The grand total 
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last year was no less than $75,200,- 
000. In that year the taxes of the 
natural gas industry amounted to 
$5.45 for each natural gas customer 
served while in the same year the 
taxes of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry amounted to $4.57 for each 
customer served. 

“This tax situation is now nothing 
short of alarming. 

“As a matter of fact, we are told 
frankly by some of our statesmen in 
Washington and in state capitals that 
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perhaps two million of them; will 
they take it lying down?” 

“On two occasions,’ said Major 
lorward, ‘“‘within the Association 
year about to close the necessity for 
a solid front has been fully demon- 
strated. One occasion was the prc 
posal in the Congress of the United 
States, made for the second consecu- 
live year, to impose upon the gas 
industry a tax upon gross receipts 
similar to that for which the electric 
industry has been most unjustly 


Dr. William R. Hainsworth, director of the Electrolux Refrigerator 
Laboratories at Evansville, Ind. (right), recetvwing the Charles A. Munroe 
Award from Mr. Munroe, the donor (left), at the annual convention. 


The Award ts granted annually for 


increasing taxation is the easiest way 
to take money away from the owners 
of utility securities because it is said 
they have fared rather better than 
the investors in other lines; the 
theory being that no matter if the 
utilities did not share in the high 
profits of prosperous years, never- 
theless, they have more money than 
other people now and it must be 
taken away from them. So Congress 
and the Legislatures sock the inves- 
tors in utility securities. There are 


“the most outstanding contribution by 
an individual to the advancement of 


the gas industry” during the year 


singled out. But for the American 
Gas Association every company rep- 
resented in this room would be pay- 
ing 5 per.cent Federal tax on their 
That would wipe out the 
returns on most of the investments 
ii common stock, in some cases the 
returns on investments of preferred 
stock and in others would bring 


receipts. 


‘about default on bonded indebted- 


ness. 
“The other instance to which I re- 
fer was our participation in the Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery program. 
It was necessary for us to convince 
the Administration in Washington 
that our Committee was speaking for 
the gas industry as a whole. Other- 
wise we cannot be heard.” 

“Tt did not appear from the meas- 
ures adopted nor from the debates 
in Congress that there was any in- 
tention on the part of any division 
of the National Government to bring 
the operating public utilities, all of 
them under regulation and mainly so 
by the separate States, under the pro- 
visions of the Act. As a matter of 
fact statements were publicly made 
after the adjournment of Congress 
by members who had figured promi- 
nently in the preparation, considera- 
tion and passage of this legislation, 
to the effect that utilities would not 
be included. Accordingly there was 
a brief period in which the gas com- 
panies had no activity in this respect 
except for consideration of the sub- 
ject by a group of companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, nota- 
bly the owners of natural gas pipe 
lines. 


Concerning N.R.A. 


“Following is a portion of the 
statement made by President Hewitt 
to our Executive Board at its special 
meeting held on August 1 to con- 
sider this subject: 

““The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act as passed by Congress and 
approved by the President did not 
seem applicable to public utilities. 
That act was intended as the key- 
stone of the Administration’s pro- 
gram for industrial recovery, to re- 
duce or eliminate unemployment by 
reduction in working hours, and in 
connection with expenditures for 
public works, to increase the pur- 
chasing power of labor, and indirect- 
ly the total population, by fixing min- 
imum rates of pay. Agreements be- 
tween units in an industry without 
accountability for violations of the 
anti-trust law are implicit in this leg- 
islation. 

“*The public utility industry is 
probably responsible for less unem- 
ployment than any other major in- 
dustry. Its wage scales have been 
fairly well maintained and its work- 
ing hours are generally reasonable. 

“ “Besides, it was felt that the Ad- 
ministration could not possibly in- 
tend to place the public utilities be- 
tween the upper millstone of federal 
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Selah S. Tomkins, assistant chief chemist 
of the Consolidated Gas Company, New 
York, N. Y., received one of the outstanding 
honors within the gift of the American Gas 
Association when he was presented with the 


Beal Medal at the annual convention. 


The 


presentation to Mr. Tomkins was made by 
E. R. Acker, president of the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., acting in behalf of the family of the 
late W. R. Real, who first offered the medal 
in 1897 for the best technical paper pre- 
sented at association meetings. 

Mr. Tomkins’ paper on “Gas Detection 
Instruments,” presented before the associa- 
tion’s Technical Section a year ago, won for 


him this recognition. 


The Beal Medal Committee was unanimous in 


recommending to the American Gas Association Executive Board that 


year’s award go to Mr. Tomkins. 
follows: 


Members of this committee are as 
I. K. Peck, Midland United Company, Chicago, chairman; 


J. A. Perry, The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and O. 8S, Hagerman, American Light and Traction Company, Chicago. 

This award consists of a gold medal and financial recognition, and 
has been sparingly bestowed. The list of those who have received 
the medal in the past contains the names of men well-known as leaders 


in the gas indvstry. 


Following are those who have received this medal: 


Henry L. Dougherty, Arthur Glasgow, I. N. Napp, B. H. Spangen- 
berg, Henry L. Rice, W. H. Gartley, W. H. Fulweiler, C. J. Ramsburg, 
H. W. Alrich, L. E. Worthing, C. O. Bond, O. B. Evans, F. E. Steere, 
E. J. Brady, F. W. Sperr, Jr., Arthur W. Warner, Ralph L. Brown, 
L. J. Willien, Louis Stein, Philip Thornton Dashiell and R. B. Harper. 





regulation of hours and wages and 
the nether millstone of state and lo- 
cal regulation as to rates and service. 

““We cannot store our product 
and hold it for favorable market con- 
ditions as can industrial manufactur- 
ers, nor can we of our own volition 
increase the price of our product in 
response to advancing costs of labor 
and materials, and constantly mount- 
ing taxes, as industrial organizations 
generally-are expected and even en- 
couraged to do. 

““Disturbed because of the slow- 
ness in development of the presenta- 
tion and approval of codes for in- 
dustry, the President determined to 
issue, and did issue, a blanket code, 
said to be designed for voluntary 
adoption by industries generally un- 
der organized salesmanship, to be in 
force in the interim of formal prep- 
aration and presentation and ap- 
proval of industry codes. Public 
utilities are referred to by name in 
the President’s Reemploy ment 
Agreement, and spokesmen for the 


Administration have now specifically 


stated that utilities are intended to 
come in under the terms of the 
Act.’” 


“The attitude of the Administra- 
tion may be stated in the following 
extract from a letter written by the 
Deputy Administrator of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in 
charge of public utility codes. 

““Replying on behalf of General 
Johnson, I beg to advise that this 
Administration solicited the full co- 
operation of the public utility com- 
panies of the United States in the 
President’s Reemployment Program 
The American Gas Association, rep- 
resentative trade organization of the 
gas utility industry, responded to this 
invitation and at the direction of 
General Johnson submitted on Au- 
gust 5 codes of fair competition for 
the gas operating utility industry and 
the natural gas industry. They re- 
quested the substitution of certain 
paragraphs from their proposed codes 
for corresponding paragraphs from 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. These requests have today 
(August 11) been granted.’” 

“Committees were appointed as a 
result of consideration of this matter 
which prepared separate codes for 
the manufactured-mixed gas indus- 
try and for the natural gas industry 








hich had somewhat different em- 

yyment and operative problems. 

“The code was prepared for the 

inufactured-mixed gas industry by 
, committee of which Mr. Herman 
kussell, of Rochester, was Chairman 
and which included also Messrs. H. 
C. Abell, of New Orleans; F. C. 
Freeman, of Providence; W. C. 
Beckiord, of Boston; H. O. Castor, 
of New York; C. E. Paige, of Brook- 
lyn; Geo. H. Clifford, of New York; 
Paul Clapp, of New York, and W. G. 
Rudd, of Chicago. 

“The Natural Gas Code is in the 
hands of the following committee: 
Mr. R. W. Gallagher, of Cleveland, 
Chairman; Messrs. T. B. Gregory, 
of Pittsburgh; H. L. Dickerson, of 
New York; J. D. Creveling, of New 
York; L. E. Fischer, of Chicago; 
Floyd C. Brown, of Chicago; Burt 
R. Bay, of Kansas City; James H. 
White, of Birmingham, and A. B. 
Macbeth, of Los Angeles. 

“These committees went to Wash- 
ington and began the long ordeal of 
conferences, advances and retreats 
and dealings with an administration 
which by reason of its rapid growth 
was not and could not be organized 
for rapid transaction of public busi- 
ness. 


Status of Codes 


“It was determined advisable to 
follow the example of other organi- 
zations and to file with the Admin- 
istration paragraphs from our codes 
dealing with maximum’ working 
hours and minimum pay, in substi- 
tution for the paragraphs dealing 
with these subjects in the President's 
Reemployment Agreement. 

“After innumerable discussions 
and delays, modified substituted par- 
agraphs were approved on August 
11 and copies were transmitted to 
all of the members of the gas indus- 
try. 

“Association Headquarters does 
not know how many companies have 
subscribed to the codes. Many com- 
panies reported their signature to the 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment as modified by the substituted 
paragraphs, some by wire, some by 
etter. It is known that there are a 
number of companies which exe- 

uted the agreement and did not re- 
ort to the Association. 

“Naturally the telephone and tele- 
raph wires and the mailing facili- 
ies of Uncle Sam were taxed for 
ays and weeks in discussion of the 
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codes and their applicability to many 
situations. Gradually these adjust- 
ments were worked out until now the 
inquiries are relatively few in num- 
ber. 

“So far this report has dealt with 
the gas companies. The manufactur- 
ers of appliances were first in the 
field and have done an enormous 
amount of work. All of them are 
engaged in interstate commerce and 
they began to prepare even before 
the adjournment of Congress. A 
meeting of range manufacturers was 
held during the time of our Associ- 
ation’s Spring Conference in Chicago 
on June 1 where the groundwork 
was laid for organization to deal with 
the National Recovery Program. 

“As a result of this meeting and 
subsequent meetings, the manufac- 
turers now have organized in the gas 
appliance and apparatus industry five 
institutes, namely: Gas Range Insti- 
tute, Gas Heater Institute, Gas Wa- 
ter Heater Institute, Gas Boiler, 
Furnace & Conversion Burner Insti- 
tute, Gas Apparatus & Accessories 
Institute. 


Executive Responsibility 
for Sales Promotion 


S' ME of the highlights of this pa- 

per by Mr. E. M. Tharp, Vice- 
President, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, are as follows: 

“Our greatest weakness is that we 
have done a job so well that it has 
become a commonplace in the lives 
of the people. Service failures are 
unheard of and even the annoyance 
of delays or inadequacy has been ov- 
ercome until there exists a depend- 
ability that is taken for granted as 
involving little of investment or ex- 
pense in maintaining its habitual 
monotony. 

“It is not enough for us to provide 
good service, but we must have it 
recognized for good service and have 
it appreciated at its real value if we 
are to have the opportunity to main- 
tain and’carry on. This value is not 
recognized because we, as an indus- 
try, have failed to give effective at- 
tention to the very important element 
of human nature as it affects our 
companies. When we deal in matters 
of public sentiment or opinion, it is 
not so much a question of what the 
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“These five institutes, together 
with members at large, constitute the 
Gas Appliances Institute, which it is 
expected will be the agency recog- 
nized by the government to admin- 
ister such code as will be finally ap- 
proved by the President of the 
United States. 

“The purpose of organizing in this 
manner is to afford all manufactur- 
ers, registered in the institute to 
which they subscribe by virtue of the 
type of appliance made, an opportu- 
nity to establish within their own 
branches codes of fair competition, 
supplementary of course to the mas- 
ter code. 

“A preliminary hearing on the 
master code was held in Washington 
on Friday, September 15, at which 
certain suggestions were offered by 
government officials in matters of 
verbiage, and it is expected to sub- 
mit the final code for public hearing 
some time in October. 

“That is how the matter rests at 
this time. The approval of substi- 
tuted paragraphs is understood to be 
temporary.” 


facts actually are as what the public 
thinks the facts are. It is not wholly 
a question of what conditions are, 
but also of what they appear to be. 
“Until very recent years the domi- 
nating problems of the industry were 
financial and engineering and called 
for an exact-minded type of leader- 
ship that reasoned from cold facts 
and followed a technology unrelated 
to the vagaries of human nature. 
Since the public has come to mani- 
fest discontent and misconception of 
the purposes and values of the serv- 
ice, the effort has been made to meet 
this situation with rationalized exact- 
itude and to set up a public rela- 
tions machinery as a feature of the 
business. Volumes of reports, cov- 
ering every phase and application of 
the public relations idea, have been 
presented at these conventions. Em- 
ployees have been schooled in cus- 
tomer contacts, in being considerate 
and helpful and pleasant. All of this 
has served to improve the human ele- 
ment in the service and has been ef- 
fective in creating a more favorable 
impression of the gas company or- 
ganization. There has been nothing 
done in the development of our in- 
dustry of a more essential character. 
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“The only persons who have been 
discussing this question of the value 
of gas service in the language of the 
consumer are the politicians. We all 
know that what they have said about 
it has done us no good. Whenever 
we have taken occasion to meet this 
situation, we have followed one of 
two courses of action; either we 
talked a lot about our investments 
and costs, about depreciation and 
amortization, or we proceeded into 
litigation. The more we have pro 
ceeded in either of these two courses, 
the more misunderstood we became. 

“Talking to gas users about the 
vast extent of plant and equipment, 
the huge investments, the tremendous 
costs, does not interest him 
more than discussing the Einstein 
theory with him. The more we talk 
about costs, the more he is inclined 
to talk about costs, but they are not 
the same costs, and only serve to ag 
gravate a negative attitude. Have 
you ever read any consumer litera 
ture about soap or shoes or socks or 
underwear that discussed costs? Do 
the coal dealers talk about costs? If 
they do, they are gas costs. 


much 


Bad Oversight 


“The gas industry has done and is 
doing itself more damage by over- 
looking or disregarding the merchan- 
dising phases of its business than all 
the politicians in America have done. 
Before and after any of us are pro 
ducers, engineers, lawyers, account 
ants or just plain gas men, we are 
consumers and if we would take a 


leaf out of our own experience, we 
would know that basically the con 
sumer demands the compliment of 


being sold. The human being in his 
capacity as a consumer is the un- 
known factor in our economic specu 
lations. He does not yield himself 
to exact science or legal form or sta- 
tistical calculation. He makes possi 
ble the volume production of one au 
tomobile one year and another the 
next. He is a Republican one time 
and a Democrat another. He is both 
reasonable and emotional; he is both 
thrifty and extravagant. He is not 
interested in understanding us. He 
demands that we understand him. 
“The most complicated problems 
we have to deal with are people— 
human beings. Our success or fail- 
vre in the gas industry depends less 
upon plant and equipment than upon 
human equations. When we have 


an investment of twenty thousand 
dollars to make in some feature of 
the plant, experts are called into con- 
ference, plans are drafted and re- 
drafted and blue-printed and anal- 
yzed and studied. We deliberate and 
revise at great length before we pro- 
When we have to employ a 
man for $100 a month, applicants 
are received, interviewed without 
much care, and the job assigned. 
This proposition is not scrutinized 
or planned or studied, and yet it 1s 
equivalent in every respect to the 
twenty thousand dollars investment, 
since one hundred dollars a month is 
equal to six per cent on that sum. 
[f we will appraise our payrolls on 
that basis, it will be found there is 
as much investment in this human 
element as there is in the physical 
plant. Is there any reason that jus- 
tifies the painstaking care by which 
we dispose of a matter of physical 
investment that does not apply to 
the human investment? One care- 
lessly employed and poorly trained 
man can do more expensive damage 
than a major plant failure. 
“Practically all of the difficulties 
and forebodings affecting the gas in- 
dustry today result from a disregard 
or misconception of humanics. The 
human factors in our own organiza- 
tions have not been given the devel- 
opment of incentive essential to their 
full The vagaries of 
human nature in our customers have 


cee 1. 


effectiveness. 


been entirely misunderstood or neg- 
lected. These same human elements 
are the foundation upon which the 
merchant builds his business. Any 
individual or concern dealing in the 
supply of a service or commodity to 
the public is in a broad sense a mer- 
chant. While we are, in every hu- 
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man respect, of this group and su) 
ject to this classification, we have 
not conducted ourselves as me 

chants or apparently had any of thie 
instincts of a merchant. This is 
manifested in our obvious failure to 
merchandise our business to the 
public. 

“Many of us confuse merchandis- 
ing with selling. It is for this rea- 
son that we have attempted to meet 
this situation and solve this problem 
by the introduction of sales depart- 
ments. But load-building activities 
do not meet the requirements of 
merchandising in the gas industry. 
Usually, such a department, if suc- 
cessful, will contribute further to the 
general. misunderstanding, because 
the more it increases the customer’s 
gas bill the more insistent will he be- 
come that there is something wrong 
with the cost of gas. Load-building 
and load-holding sales activities are 
essential but they should harmonize 
with and be a part of a general mer- 
chandising attitude and operation. 
The real merchandise of a gas com- 
pany is gas and the basic sales policy 
of a gas company must be developed 
around a consistent, all inclusive and 
persistent selling of the advantages, 
the efficiency, the economy, the value 
of that product. 


How To Do The Job 


“How may this job be done? We 
have the methods of successful poll- 
ticians from which we may adapt: 
we have the methods of successful 
manufacturers from which we mav 
choose ; we have the methods of great 
merchandisers which we may emu- 
late. We must begin with ourselves, 
with a faith in our proposition, in 
our product, in our ability. We must 





In Virginia was had the first public use of gas in America, many 
years before the organization of the Baltimore Company. 





On the 


authority of the American Gas Association, in 1803, a part of Main 
Street in Richmond, Virginia was brilliantly lighted by a huge gas 
lamp, erected on a forty foot tower. 

An inventor named Benjamin Henfrey had come to Richmond 
the Winter before, and held an exhibition of his new invention 


“Inflammable Air” at Hay Market Garden. 


Admission was fifty 


cents, and thousands of people witnessed the wonderful sight. The. 
new light was made in a tea-kettle from wood and pit coal. In order 
to satisfy the people that the demonstration was not a fake, a com- 
mittee of six prominent citizens, including the Mayor, was invited 
to see the experiments of lighting and cooking. The Committee’s 
report was convincing, and an octagon light tower was erected. In 
a few months the large lantern, forty feet above the ground, was 
supplied with gas generated in a still in a cellar. It was successful 
at first, but did not last long, and Main Street went back to the 


animal oil lamps. 
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egin with the training in these meth- 
ods of the entire personnel of our 
rganization. 

“The introduction of employee 
sales education and activity is one of 
the most effective mediums of carry- 
ing the sales idea into all departments 
of the organization. It gives the em- 
ployee a finer appreciation of the 
purposes of the company and by 
making him a participant outside the 
circumscribed duties of his depart- 
ment, improves his loyalty and effi- 
ciency. In our own company, the 
employees have been responsible for 
fifty-three per cent of total appli- 
ance and equipment sales this year 
and we have several times exceeded 
the best previous months in our ap- 
pliance selling experience. 


A Planned Program 

“Employee selling in our company 
is not subject to sales department 
stimulus or supervision. It is part 
of the regular department activity 
and is a matter of constant coaching 
and reporting under the foreman or 
manager. The program is planned 
by the personnel department, work- 
ing with the sales department, and is 
carried through by scheduled group 
meetings followed by informative 
and stimulating bulletins and other 
literature down lines of authority. 
Aside from a single campaign each 
year in the early fall, when em- 
ployees complete sales of space heat- 
ers, it has not been our practice to 
pay commissions. The third of these 
campaigns is now under way. The 
two previous campaigns resulted in 
the sale of approximately six thou- 
sand heaters. Seventy per cent of our 
heating load is from space heaters. 

“An essential background for em- 
ployee selling is employee selection 
and training, since a large percentage 
of human beings have no aptitude or 
personality for salesmanship. The 
type of employee desirable for cus- 
tomer contact work is the type that 
may develop sales ability. Our per- 
sonnel department began a program 
of selection and schooling several 
years ago that has proved itself ef- 
fective as a foundation for a high 
percentage of employee participation 
in Sales activities. This same pro- 
gram is responsible for the personnel 
of the sales department itself. Meter 
readers, collectors, service men, have 
een developed into salesmen of a 
highly successful type. 
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“An important part of the em- 
ployee sales training is our value of 
gas school where the employee learns 
to express the value of gas in terms 
of the customer’s use. For employee 
training as for sales demonstrations 
to customers, the story is picturized 
by means of film projection. 

“Value of gas is being sold by these 
personal contacts of employees com- 
bined with newspaper advertising, 
radio broadcasting, and by means of 
a miniature newspaper issued month- 
ly by the company and distributed 
by the meter readers. The effective- 
ness of these methods and media is 
checked by home survey work done 
under the supervision of the Home 
Service Department. 

“Most convincing of the evidences 
of effectiveness is the large number 
of rate ordinances negotiated through 
a period of distressing political and 
economic conditions. The result was 
somewhat better than just maintain- 
ing a rate level. These negotiations 
were featured with selling to the 
public in the cities and towns in- 
volved, the fact that gas service at 
the rates proposed was worth more 
than was asked for it. The cost of 
refrigeration, cooking, water heating, 
space heating and house heating at 
the rates proposed was compared 
with the costs of using other fuels 
for these purposes and the savings 
designated at dividends to the cus- 
tomers.. When you capitalize cleanli- 
ness, convenience and the other obvi- 
ous advantages of good gas service, 
it is a simple proposition to show the 
customer that his savings are greater 
than the earnings of the company. 
This puts the transaction on the 
sound basis of mutual profit. It is 
the selling method, the method used 
by the merchandiser, the automobile 
dealer, the shoe man and the grocer. 


Industrial Gas Selling 

“When we sell gas for industrial 
purposes, we follow this method of 
evaluating the fuel service in terms 
of competitive fuel and form costs. 
In our own case, this method has ef- 
fectively held and developed our in- 
dustrial load which now averages for 
the year, five per cent over the 1929 
average sendout. If it is a sound 
method for industrial customers, why 
isn’t it a sound method for domestic 
business? 

“We are confronted with the ne- 
cessity of adopting a new philosophy 


a sales philosophy. It may be said 
that the gas industry is entering upon 
a new phase of its history and de- 
velopment. Managements that do 
not become sales minded will only 
multiply the troubles of the industry. 
Our entire organizations and opera- 
tions must be sales colored. This 
composite sales attitude cannot be 
accomplished by employing a sales 
manager and setting him in a re- 
splendent office and telling him to 
sell. Sales mindedness must originate 
at the top to be effective. It involves 
an understanding of human nature 
and selling strategy and requires a 
sense of proportion and consistency 
for the more intangible activities and 
expenses involved in selling. A 
management that shies at expending 
some thousands of dollars in sales 
and advertising work because it can- 
not measure the exact result in ad- 
vance, is not a sales-minded manage- 
ment. Such a management could fail 
to spend some thousands of dollars 
for sales and advertising and then 
pay in revenue losses and litigation 
expense fifty times the cost. One of 
the outstanding and essential capac- 
ities of a merchandise mind is the 
ability to appraise the intangibles of 
selling operations. 


Winning Customer Confidence 


“When we take the attitude of con- 
stitutional rights out of the picture; 
when we stop being defensive; when 
we quit arguing matters of cost and 
investment with politicians ; when we 
eliminate these things and substitute 
for them employee selling contacts 
with customers, and a liberal use of 
service literature and newspaper ad- 
vertising, we will replace political 
attack with customer confidence and 
support. The politician is on our 
neck because we have allowed it to 
be a comfortable place for him. Get- 
ting him off is not a day’s job or a 
month’s or even a year’s. It is a 
proposition of consistent persistence. 

“Revamping such a picture as we 
have before us calls for the stuff of 
which a pioneer and a fighter is 
made, There is nothing in the meth- 
od that can ever be discredited as 
propaganda. There is nothing un- 
fair or misleading in such a program. 
The customer gets good service, but 
it is labeled; he is given every con- 
sideration that will improve his sat- 
isfaction but is persuaded that it is 
appreciation of his patronage; he is 
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advised of the company’s purposes 
and policies in terms of his interests 
and benefits; he is made conscious 


of the service, convinced of the 


value; he is treated as a prospect, a 
patron, a buyer. 

“The gas industry is on the thresh- 
old of a new era, if it accepts the 
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challenge of merchandising. It tot 
ters at the edge of a precipice o 
grave difficulties and uncertainties : 
it denies this challenge.” 





The 1934 Convention will be held at 


Atlantic City the week of 
October 29th. 
Exhibits will be resumed 
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Department 





The Relation Between Gas Reserves Developed 
and Undeveloped and Market Requirements 


66° THERE are two methods in gen- 
eral use,” said J. H. Dunn, 
Production Engineer, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, “for estimating natural 
gas reserves commonly referred to as 
the ‘pressure-volume method’ and the 
‘porosity-area method.’ 

“We find a portion of the Publica- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Commerce Bureau of Mines Tech 
nical Paper 539 under the title “De- 
viation of Natural Gas from Boyle’s 
Law’ by T. W. Johnson and W. B. 
Berwald, devoted to the presentation 
of theoretical formulas to be used in 
the application of both of these meth- 
ods for estimating Gas 
(pages 27 to 29 inclusive). 

“For the purpose of illustrating 
the application of both methods for 
the calculation of natural gas re- 
serves, let us assume that we have 
been given the problem of determin- 
ing the reserve for Pool ‘A’ 
April 1, 1933. 

“Four separate and distinct calcu 


Reserves 


as of 


lations have been made, two by the 
use of the pressure-volume method 
and two by the porosity-area meth- 
od, all four of which result from 
the application of actual data cover- 
ing different periods in the life of 
this field. 

“Example One shows the calcula- 
tion of the reserve by the pressure- 
volume method as of April 1, 1933, 
using reservoir pressures and with- 
drawal data for the period beginning 
December 1, 1930, and ending April 
1, 1933, covering 28 months of the 
life of the pool. 

“Example Two shows the calcula- 
tion of the reserve by the same meth- 
od, but using data for the period 
from January 1, 1932 to April 1, 
1933, covering only fifteen months 
of the life of the pool. 

“Example Three shows the calcu- 
lation of the reserve of this same 
pool as of April 1, 1933, by the 
application of the porosity - area 
method. 


Example One 


Pool 


“é A” 
f 


Calculation of Reserve as of April 1, 1933, by Pressure-Volume Method 
Data Period from December 1, 1930, to April 1, 1933 








Gauge pressure at surface (Weighted avg.) 


Absolute pressure at sand ... 
Deviation factor (Boyle’s Law) 


Estimated 
12-1-30, 4-]-33 
586.4 
631.2 
1.0990 


765.6 
820.0 


1.1328 1.0036 


Q = 1,202,835 M cu. ft. (2 Ibs. base) = Total withdrawal of gas 
from December 1, 1930, to April 1, 1933 


V = Reserve as of April 1, 
(631.2 & 1.0990) 


’ = 1,202,835 x — 


1933 
— (41.4 1.0036) 


(820.0 < 1.1328) — (631.2 « 1.0990) 


V =3,335,412 M cu. ft. (2 lbs. base). 








F. L. Chase 
Chairman-Elect, Natural Gas Dept. 


“Example Four shows the result 
of the application of the porosity- 
area method to determine the reserve 
for this pool as of December 1, 1930. 
From the reserve as of that date was 
subtracted the actual withdrawal of 
gas between the dates of December 
1, 1930 and April 1, 1933, giving the 
reserve as of the latter date. 

“These calculations when checked 
against each other show that no one 
result varies more than 3% from the 
average. We may be reasonably sure, 
therefore, that the reserve for this 
particular field as of April 1, 1933, 
has been determined within a close 
approximation of the actual volume 
which may be produced subsequent 
to that date. 

“In the calculation of the reserves 
for this pool it was assumed that 
the wells would be abandoned when 
the reservoir pressure had declined 
to 25 Ibs. gauge pressure. This con- 
clusion is based upon knowledge of 
conditions that exist in connection 
with the operation of the wells, and 
the allowance is made in order that 
the result will indicate the volume of 
gas which is expected to be produced. 

“In addition to the allowance for 
















that quantity of gas which will be 
left in the reservoir at the abandon- 
ment of the field, there should be an- 
other deduction for the volume of 
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gas which may be wasted in the fu- 
ture operation of the wells. We have 
then as a result, the quantity of gas 
which may be considered as the mar- 


Example Two 


Pool 


Calculation of Reserve as of April 1, 
Data Period ftom January 


“a” 


1933, by Pressure-Volume Method 
1, 1932, to April 1, 1933 








Estimated 
]-1-32 4-1-33 Abandonment 
Gauge pressure at surface (Weighted average).. 666.0 586.4 25.0 
ee ee a ee eee 715.3 631.2 41.4 
Deviation factor (Boyle’s Law) ............ ; 1.1138 1.0990 1.0036 
Q = 510,766 M cu. ft. (2 lbs. base) = Total withdrawal of gas from 


January 1, 1932, to 
V = Reserve as of April 1, 


April 1, 1933 


1933 


(631.2 & 1.0990) — (41.4 « 1.0036) 


V 


; 





510,766 


(715.3 X l 1138) - ~ (631.2 


V = 3,234,170 M cu. ft. (2 





x 1.0990) 
lbs. base). 








Example Three 


Pool 
Calculation of Reserve as of April 


wah Ns 
1, 1933, by Porosity-Area Method 








Estimated 
4-1-33 Abandonment 


Gauge pressure at surface (Weighted average)........... 586.4 25.0 
Absolute pressure at sand .......... eye ages . 631.2 41.4 
Deviatson factor (Boyles Law) .... 0.2... cc cece eee ees 1.0990 1.0036 
oe factor (Charles’ Law) (Reservoir “Temperatt ire 

Ce Ug ES GRE olen acess aces odes s wanis 92857 92857 
Average sand thickness = 144 feet 
Average porosity of sand= 14.0% 


Size of pool = 991.0 acres 
V = Reserve as of April 1, 1933 


V = 991 X 43,560 x 14.4 .14 X 





(631.2 & 1.0990 « .92857) — (41.4 xX 1.0036  .92857) 












































16.4 
ult V = 3,213,617 M cu. ft. (2 Ibs. base). 
y- 
D Example Four 
_ Pool “A” 
as Calculation of Reserve as of December 1, 1930, by Porosity-Area Method 
of 
Estimated 
a 12-1-30 Abandonment 
e a et ae - rasan 
Gauge pressure at surface (W eighted : SVOTERED os o5c0svs as: 25.0 
Absolute pressure at sand ................ 5 ee te tala oe 820.0 41.4 
ed ee ee eS ee eerie cere rer eee 1.1328 1.0036 
ne Temperature factor (Charles’ Law) (Reservoir Temperature 
bh a gee ale AE Se ERR ERE ona 92857 92857 
e Average sand thickness = 144 feet 
re, Average porosity = 140% 
is Size of pool = 991.0 acres 
V = Reserve as of December 1, 1930 
3, (820.0 x 1.1328 x .92857) — (41.4 X 1.0036 x .92857) 
se V = 991 x 43,560 x 144 .14 xk —— _— - ——- —__—— _ 
ne 16.4 
V = 4,372,556 M cu. ft. (2 lbs. base). 
nt Withdrawal of Gas 12-1-30 to 4-1-33 = 1,202,835 M cu. ft. 
Reserve as of April 1, 1933 = 4,372,556 — 1,202,835 = 3,169,721 cu. ft. 
es 
at Comparison of Results 
di Reserves as of 
e 4-1-33 Variation 
n- M Cu. Ft _ from Average 
ol Reethe Coie iibciaevedous 3,335,412 + 30% 
on 
ad WES ins es chem s Rosales boa nee cure gece 3,234,170 — 0.1% 
at REIN BNE 6 6c's da ep xhnn esses 3,213,617 — 0.8% 
of Een UM, extant pie cee hice bite oo fbi as te 3,169,721 — 21% 
$8 SE IS RR ee en 3.238.230 
or 
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ketable reserve. After all, it is only 
the marketable gas which has value 
in the determination of the relation 
between gas reserves and market re- 
quirements.” 


Selling the Value of 
Natural Gas 


F ROM this paper by E. M. Tharp, 

Vice-President, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Company, Columbus, Ohio, the 
following fuel costs comparisons are 
given: “Studies were made to de- 
termine the cost of performing the 
various domestic services with nat- 
ural gas and the most commonly 
available substitute fuels, such as 
coal, kerosene, and electricity. Two 
costs for each fuel were taken into 
consideration ; first, the fuel cost and, 
secondly, the form cost, which in- 
clues the incidental expenses occa- 
sioned by the different types of fuel. 


20,000C U.FT. 
GAS @ 75¢ | $15.00 


| 240 Gacs.@ise | ense 


a $42.00 


“It was found that 15,000 cu.ft. of 
natural gas are needed to cook the 
meals for an average family for one 
year. Assuming a 75 cent rate per 
M cu.ft., the natural gas cost would 
amount to $11.25 per year. The form 
cost for gas amounted to three eight- 
hour days for cleaning the range, 
which, at a dollar a day, added $3.00, 
bringing the total cost for cooking 
with gas to $14.25 per year. 





KEROSENE 








| 2800 KWH @ 15 ¢ 
ELECTRICITY 





Vearly water bestiog cost for a0 evernge tamsiy 


“Kerosene for cooking a year’s 
meals for the average family amount- 
ed to 180 gallons, which would cost 
$23.40 at 13 cents a gallon. To 
care for a kerosene stove required 
eight and one-half eight-hour days, 
or $8.50 form cost, making the total 
cost for cooking with kerosene $31.90 
per year. 

“To cook these meals with coal re- 
quired 2.7 tons. Pricing it at $6.50, 
the fuel cost would be $17.55. The 
use of coal, however, involves the 
largest form cost of any fuel. To 
clean the stove, build fires, replenish 
fuel and remove ashes, required 20 
eight-hour days out of the year. At 
a dollar a day, this brought the total 
cost for coal to $37.55 per year. 

“There is required a total of 1440 
kw.hr. to do the average family’s 
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cooking with electricity. Since such 
users buy enough power to entitle 
them to a rate in the lower brackets, 
three cents per kw.hr. was used as 
the average rate. The fuel cost in 
. this case was $43.20 per year. The 
housewife, cooking with this fuel, 
needs three eight-hour days of the 
year to clean her range, which, at a 
dollar a day, brings the total cost to 
$46.20. 

“It is apparent that cooking with 
kerosene at $31.90, most closely ap- 
proaches the low cost of cooking with 


1000 CUFT. LESS THAN | 
@ 75¢ $0.75 \ 3¢4 DAY | 


50 KWH @ 6¢ 


GAS 





ELECTRICITY | 








ane 


Menthly refrigeration cost for an average family 
gas. Statements of many home man- 
agers brought out the fact that there 
was at least $5.00 additional conveni- 
ence value which they are willing to 
concede to natural gas as compared 
with kerosene. If this is added to 
the annual cost of cooking with kero- 
sene and the total divided by 15, the 
number of M cu.ft. needed annually 
to cook with gas, it will be seen that 
gas is worth $2.50 per M. cu. ft. for 
cooking as compared with its near- 
est competitive fuel in cost. 

“If gas is worth $2.50 per M cu.ft. 
for cooking and costs 
only 75 cents, it is ob- 


750 LBS @50¢ PER 10 
Ice “* 





GAS 


200 


waz © 758 


refrigerator. This totals 750 lbs. a 
month and amounts to $3.75 at 50 
cents per 100 Ibs. Electric refriger- 
ators in the same size consume 50 
kw.hr. of electricity a month, which, 
at a six cent rate, costs $3.00. The 
average family sized refrigerator 
operated with natural gas will not 
consume over one M cu.ft. per 
month. If it costs $3.00 or $3.75 to 
do the same job that 1,000 cu.ft. of 
natural gas will do, surely natural 
gas is worth that amount for re- 
frigeration. Compare the savings to 
the user with gas at 75 
cents and prove that gas 

doesn’t cost—it pays. 
“Natural gas is worth 
$1.50 per M cu.ft. for 
water heating. The av- 
erage family will use 20 M cu.ft per 
year for this purpose. At 75 cents, it 
will cost $15.00. To do the same job 
with kerosene, would require 240 
gals, which would cost $31.20 at 13 
cents a gallon. Families heating water 
with electricity, use 2,800 kw.hr. per 
year, which would cost $42.00, even 
at the low off-peak rate of 1% cents 
per kw.hr. This will not heat as much 
water as 20 M cu.ft of natural gas, 
but found that families 
using electricity for this purpose de- 
prive themselves of the full use of 


FUE 
az 


we have 


eho | $14.25 





vious the customer is 


| 
KEROSENE = |. 


FORM 
cost 








making a saving of $1.75 PRETO 


COAL 





per M. cu.ft. in the rate, 
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7'440 KWH @ 3¢ 2 tar 
a= - Se; $46.20 





and by multiplying this 
saving by 15 M cuft., 
the quantity used for cooking per 
year, is saving $26.25 
This sustains our 
doesn’t cost—it pays.’ It is a 
guage that every customer can un- 
derstand. It is a proposition he can 
demonstrate in a very practical way 
in his own home. When he realizes 
that the gas company is actually put- 
ting money in his pocket by supply- 
ing a service at less cost than he can 
get it elsewhere, he is not so much in- 
terested in political agitation. The 
American consumer does not expect 
something for nothing and is usually 
willing to divide a profit. 

“The value of gas for refrigera- 
tion is probably the easiest to demon 
strate. The home-manager knows 
that about 25 Ibs. of ice each day are 
required to cool an average family) 


annually. 
slogan, ‘Gas 


lan- 


Yearly cooking cost for an average family 


hot water, because of the higher cost. 
If we divide the number of M cu.ft. 
needed into the cost of heating water 
with kerosene as the next lowest cost, 
it is found that natural gas is worth 
$1.50. The coil through the coal 
furnace is not regarded as competi- 
tive, because it furnishes a restricted 
hot water service only part of the 
year. 

“By similar methods, we can dem- 
onstrate that natural gas for space 
heating, which in our properties willi 
run approximately 30 M cu.ft. per 
customer per year, is worth 75 cents 
per M cu.ft as against competitive 
fuel and form One of the 
most important elements in establish- 
ing a high value conception of nat- 
ural gas for space heating is its avail- 
ability or convenience.” 


costs. 
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Cost of Government— 
Taxes—Public Utilities 


HE TIME has come for the 

public utilities to be more ag- 
gressive than ever in defending their 
customers and stockholders against 
the rapidly mounting taxes on gas 
and electric services, Paul S. Clapp, 
of New York, vice-president of the 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., de- 
clared. 

“One reason why the utilities are 
the focal point of rapidly increasing 
tax pressures is the widespread and 
misleading impression that they have 
not been materially affected by the 
depression,” Mr. Clapp said. “It 
must be apparent thatthe reduced 
activity of industrial plants, the con- 
traction of family units and loss of 
customers, and the universal econo- 
my in every household have caused 
heavy falling off in the use of gas 
and electric power. 

“The generalization that the utili- 
ties have not suffered as severely as 
other business, is extremely danger- 
ous and harmful, for there is wide 
variation in the status of individual 
companies. The taxes on utilities 
have already reached the level where 
additional taxes on certain companies 
would completely wipe out common 
stock dividends, and in others seri- 
ously impair ability to meet pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. There 
is obviously a practical limit to the 
taxes which utilities can stand and 
that point has now been reached. 


Soak The Rich Attitude 


“In applying taxes on utilities, leg- 
islators often adopt a ‘soak the rich’ 
viewpoint. They seldom, if ever, 
think in terms of the large number 
of individual investors. They think 
of these utilities as owned by a few 
individuals. There are between two 
and three million investors in the gas 
and electric utilities alone, and the 
vast majority of them own stock in 
small amounts. Dividend payments 
on these securities to a large number 
of individuals have become the prin- 
cipal remaining source of income. 
Nor should it be forgotten that large 
amounts of utility securities are in 
the investment portfolios of savings 
banks and insurance companies, sup- 
porting the integrity of insurance 
policies and savings acounts. 

“The utility companies of the 
country at the moment are between 
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the upper millstone of increased 
taxes and higher prices for labor and 
material, and the nether millstone of 
pressure for lower rates. Taxes have 
risen sharply, and there is no let up 
in the efforts to still further increase 
them. Materials used on the average 
have increased 15 to 20% since Jan- 
uary and are still pointed upward. 
Direct increases in labor costs have 
followed participation in the N.R.A. 
No one would care to predict where 
operating expenses, including taxes, 
will finally lead. 

“Rates for service fixed as they 
are by regulation or ordinance can- 
not be readily adjusted to meet ris- 
ing expenses, as is the case with 
goods and services from unregulated 
industries. Pressure for rate reduc- 
tions continues. This is in direct 
contradiction to the President’s re- 
quest to accept increased costs under 
the codes. Further, these rate reduc- 
tions, usually commitments for sev- 
eral years, are requested at a time of 
greatest uncertainty as to the future. 
Surely this would appear to be no 
time to make rate reductions and | 
say this thinking in terms of the pub- 
lic interest. Adequate, reliable, and 
constantly progressive public utility 
service is vital to every community 
in the nation. The maintenance of 
investor confidence is essential to 
provide the necessary capital to in- 
sure the future extension and prog- 
ress of these services.” 


Cost of Government 


The cost of government is of much 
more pressing importance to the aver: 
age family than cost of gas or elec 
tric service, Mr. Clapp declared. 

“The cost of government per fam- 
ily averages about $1.10 per day.” he 
said. “The average electric bill is 
about nine cents per day ; the average 
gas bill about eleven cents per day. 
The average daily cost per family 
for gas and electricity is about 20 
cents pet day—less than one-fifth of 
the cost of government. If legisla- 
tors would focus more of their ef- 
forts toward reduction of govern- 
ment expenses, and less toward at- 
tacking utility rates, they would ren- 
der a real and practical relief to their 
constituents.” 

Speaking of the “negative” use of 
taxing power with respect to munici- 
paily owned utilities, Mr. Clapp said : 
“These enterprises financed by the 
use of public credit are given a great 
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advantage over privately operated 
utilities in the tax-exempt character 
of their credit. Beyond that, mu- 
nicipal utilities pay no taxes. This 
is discrimination of the highest order 
against the customers and investors 
of privately operated utilities, which 
must compete alongside them. It re- 
sults in deceptive and misleading 
statements as to the relative perfor- 
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mance of publicly and_ privately 
financed utilities.” 

Mr. Clapp declared that a direct 
responsibility falls upon utility man- 
agement to make known to its in- 
vestors and its customers full infor- 
mation as to the amount of taxes 
paid, the proportions which these are 
of the utility bill and the final effect 
of excessive taxation upon the very 
service itself. 


Gas Plants As Stand-By for Natural Gas 
Transmission Lines 


DESCRIPTION of an oil gas 

stand-by equipment is described 
by Frank Wills, Engineer of Pro- 
duction, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco. 

“Fig. 1 shows the bricking ar- 
rangement of a Jones improved oil 
gas generator designed for 550 B.t.u. 
oil gas. The checkers are of 2% x 
44% x 9 inch brick spaced three 
inches. Experience indicates that 
with this arrangement and the re- 
fractory material used, this genera- 
tor can be heated with safety, at a 
rate of about 0.075 gals. of fuel oil 
(17° Be) per minute per square foot 
of cross section from four to five 
minutes. During the make period 
when manufacturing 550 B.t.u. oil 
gas, the primary make chamber could 
gasify 0.3 gals. per square foot cross 
section per minute 
for five minutes 
while the secondary 
could gasify oil at 
about 57% of the 
rate and quantity of 
the primary. The 
usual cycle was 
about as _ follows: 
heat, four minutes; 
make (oil on) five 
minutes; blow, four 
minutes; time for 
purges and changes, 
three minutes. The 
hourly make in the 
primary and second- 
ary shells for 550 
>.t.u. gas was not in 


hourly capacity (550 B.t.u. gas) 
of the primary shell was about 
1,000 cu.ft. per sq.ft. and of the sec- 
ondary about 400 cu.ft. per sq.ft. of 
cross section. The daily capacities 
in a few instances were rated on 20 
hours’ operation but from operating 
records 22 hours seems more accu- 
rate and is more generally accepted. 

“When making High B.t.u. Oil 
Gas (975 B.t.u.) the blow period is 
eliminated, thus saving about 25% of 
the cycle. However, the blow period 
previously used furnished some heat 
to the checkers and at times only 
three and one-half minutes blow was 
required, consequently a.saving of 
about 23% in the time per cycle is 
a reasonable average figure for gen- 
eral use. With the Hight B.t.u. oil 
gas, the shutdowns for cleaning the 

















proportion to the oil 
admitted as the 
higher temperature 
in the primary 
caused a_ consider- 
able production of 
blue gas in addition 
to oil gas. The 

















Figure 1 
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wash box or off-takes are eliminated. 
Since the stand-by plants are kept 
in readiness and the period of oper- 
ation is relatively short there is no 
reason why the daily capacity for 
peaks should not be rated upon 24 
hours’ operation. On this basis the 
daily capacity of oil gas generators 
may be expected to increase (23 + 
9) or 32% when used for High B.t.u. 
gas. 

“Since with High B.t.u. gas prac- 
tically no blue gas is formed, there 
may be a change in the ratio of the 
gas produced in the primary and sec- 
ondary make chambers. The heat re- 
quired in the checkers for the blue 
gas reaction is much higher than for 
oil gas, consequently, it might be an- 
ticipated, that a like amount of heat 
may be applied to oil gas and the ra- 
tio of oil put into the primary to that 
into the secondary chamber will be 
higher than when making 550 B.t.u. 
gas. A study of heat storage and 
usage within the generator indicates 
that the capacity of the checkers to 
take oil is dependent upon the top 
three or four courses which receive 
the oil spray and not upon the total 
heat stored in all the checkers. It 
is, therefore, not possible to utilize 
all of the heat formerly used in the 
blue gas reaction. The use of a light- 
er oil permits a greater number of 
gallons and possibly some greater 
weight per square foot per minute 
and converts a greater per cent of 
the oil into gas. The estimated in- 
crease in capacity (23% hourly and 
32% daily) seems conservative. This 
is verified by such short tests as have 
been made. Tests show 25 to 30% 
higher hourly capacity. Whether or 
not the tests are reliable, they at least 
justify the assumptions made. 

“The capacity of an oil gas gen- 
erator is controlled by the few top 
courses of the make chamber only 
where the total number of courses 
between the make chamber and the 
off-take is not so great as to over- 
crack the gas. This is a function of 
both temperature and contact and 
can be controlled by temperature if 
the path is not too long. It is ex- 
pected, with more experience in niak- 
ing the new gas, more will be learned 
about the maximum allowable length 
of checkers for high capacity and 
quick starting. The generator shown 
in Fig. 1 must be cooled at the low- 
er part of the primary by the use of 
steam. Steam was formerly used at 
this point regularly and usually pro- 


duced some blue gas. 
In order to avoid the 
necessity for such 
cooling with the pres- 
ent gas it is planned 
to follow the princi- 
ple of adding capaci- 
ty by using more 
make chambers in the 
primary shell. 

“This idea is not 
new. C. A. Rice used 
this scheme on a small 
generator in Chico, 
California, years ago. 
Fig. 2 shows the 
bricking arrangement 
of an oil gas genera- 
tor designed to take 
advantage of this 
principle on a larger 
scale. It was erected 
at Vallejo, November 
15, 1929, for the 
manufacture of 550 
B.t.u. oil gas and 
operated only 14 
months, during which 
time natural gas was 
being brought into 
other parts of the sys- 
tem. Because of activities connect- 
ed with the change over, no detailed 
studies were made of its perform- 
ance. Such observations as were 
made revealed that the extra chamber 
caused a capacity increase of about 
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Figure 2 


25% and a saving of oil per M cu.ft. 
“Following the same reasoning re- 
garding capacity, backed by the ex- 
perience at Vallejo, a similar effect 
should be obtained with such altera- 
tions applied to a stand-by plant for 
High B.t.u. Gas Fig. 

3 shows a generator 


of the type shown in 
Fig. 1 that has been 
modified for High 
B.t.u. Gas but which 
has not as yet been 
operated. Its design 
is a bit more to the 
than that 
shown in Fig. 2. 
With this modifica- 
tion, it is expected 
that the capacity of 
this generator will 
be increased and ad- 
ditional 25% at 
least, bringing its 


extreme 








daily capacity for 
High B.t.u. Gas to 
157% of the capac- 


ity formerly  ob- 








Figure 3 


tained with 550 


B.t.u. oil gas.” 
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Technical Section 





Research 
Accomplishment 
OF GENERAL interest to all 


technical men was the report 
made by F. C. Weber, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., on “The In- 
dustry’s Achievements in Research.” 
A review of the work done by the 
Technical Section along these lines 
from 1923 to date was given. The 
first problem undertaken was proba- 
bly on the carbonization of coal by 
Prof. D. J. Demarest in Ohio State 
University and much research has 
been carried out along these lines 
ever since. Deposits in meters and 
piping was another important re- 
search problem, undertaken origi- 
nally in 1923. Gas mixing and soil 
corrosion also received considerable 
attention. Distribution problems were 
also investigated. To quote from Mr. 
Weber’s address: 


Effects of High Pressure 


“The trend toward higher pres- 
sures in distribution systems, togeth- 
er with the earth vibrations resulting 
from the extensive use of heavy 
trucks during the past decade, gave 
rise to the necessity for improve- 
ment in pipe joints. In 1929 there 
was undertaken under the sponsor- 
ship of the Distribution Committee 
of the Technical Section, a program 
which is still continued on an exten- 
sive scale. Most of the work has been 
conducted at the Cleveland Labora- 
tory and under the direction of Mr. 
K. R. Knapp and with the guidance 
of a Committee on Pipe Joints, of 
which there have been several chair- 
men, In these researches Mr. Knapp 
has had the copoeration of the man- 
ufacturers of mechanical joints. The 
gas industry has today, available 
through the reports prepared by Mr. 
Knapp and others, very conclusive 
information regarding the merits of 
various types of joints and joint ma- 
terials, under various conditions of 
service. It is obvious that the reduc- 
tion in leakage and the elimination of 
hazards yield a return on the effort 
and expense concerned with this 
project. 


“A logical outcome of the study of 
pipe joints was the desire to secure 
some basic information on the test- 
ing of welded joints in the field. The 
Association’s Laboratory has done 
considerable work in the develop- 
ment of a device which involves the 
use of a modified flux meter in con- 
junction with an_ electro-magnet. 
This instrument will indicate accu- 
rately the character of any kind of 
welded pipe joint. The device is not 
yet in a state of final perfection but 
no doubt will be before long.” 

Mr. Weber also called attention to 
the research work done on industrial 
gas applications. He said that the 
Cleveland laboratory is undertaking 
a number of highly technical investi- 
gations. 

“One of these is the combustion 
space requirements research for high 
and medium temperature furnaces. 
Previous to these researches many 
industrial installations had been made 
without due consideration of the ac- 
tual gas burning capacity of the com- 
bustion spaces. Other factors that 
were considered to be important were 
reckoned with but the study in the 
laboratory indicated that gas burning 
capacities are of the utmost impor- 
tance and may be very substantially 
increased where proper burning 
equipment is used, furnace pressures 
are properly controlled and the vent- 
ing arrangement is satisfactory. In- 
formation on the effect of operating 
with reducing and oxidizing atmos- 
pheres also was secured. This study 
has supplied scientific information 
of very great value to engineers in 
designing new industrial equipment. 


Study of Burner Noise 


A study of burner noise elimina- 
tion was also conduced and bulletins 
presenting the findings have been 
made available. The characteristics 
of burning gas with preheated air 
have been thoroughly investigated. A 
bulletin on this subject has become 
so popular that it is being employed 
by many universities as a text-book 
and as a hand-book by many of the 
manufacturers and industrial gas en- 
gineers.” 

In conclusion he claimed that “‘to 





O. S. Hagerman ; 
Chairman-Elect, Technical Section 


date every highly important problem 
that has presented itself in any phase 
of the gas industry as typified by the 
several sections of the Association, 
has been given suitable considera- 
tion. 


Emergency Substitute 
For Natural Gas 


NTERESTING experiments were 

described in a report by E. L. 
Fischer on the manufacture of a 
high B.T.U. gas in a standard water 
gas set to serve as an emergency 
substitute for natural gas or for mix- 
ing with natural gas during peak 
loads. The following conclusions 
were arrived at on this important and 
timely subject. 

1. “Gas can be made in a standard 
carburetted water gas set without 
changes of any kind, which will serve 
as a substitute for natural gas and 
will burn satisfactorily in any appli- 
ance properly adjusted for natural 
gas without changing the adjustment 
of the appliance, either when mixed 
with natural gas in any proportions 
or when substituted 100%. 

2. “A satisfactory substitute for 
natural gas must contain not more 
than 35% by volume of combined 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen and 
with these percentages must either 

(a) have approximately the same 

B.t.u. value and specific grav- 
ity as the natural gas, or 

(b) the heating value may be less 

than that of the natural gas if 
the specific gravity is suffi- 
ciently lower than approxi- 
mately the same B.t.u. deliv- 
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ery pe: nour through the 
burner orifice results. 

“If a gas with a lower combined 
percentage of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide is produced, then the heat- 
ing value may be lowered provided 
the specific gravity is not greatly in- 
creased. 

3. “The temperature of gases leav- 
ing the set is the best indicator of the 
quality of the gas being produced. 
When making straight oil gas, this 
temperature variation is the only 
means of controlling B.t.u. and qual- 
ity. The temperature of the gases 
leaving the set is the result of three 
possible variables, viz.: temperature 
of brick at bottom of superheater, 
rate of oil input, and rate of steam 
input, For a given rate of oil and 
steam per minute definite relations 
will be found between the tempera- 
ture of the outlet gas and the temper- 
ature at the bottom of the super- 
heater. Once this relation has been 
established and the desired outlet gas 
temperature determined for the par- 
ticular quality of gas desired and for 
the particular oil used, very constant 
results can be obtained by operation 
on this temperature time cycle: 

(a) Blast of sufficient length that 
the temperature at the bottom 
of the superheater reaches the 
desired maximum. 

(b) A run of definite time period 
with definite rate of oil and 
steam allowing time for steam 
purge after shutting off ol. 

4. “In making carburetted blue 
gas it is advisable to follow the same 
procedure as to cycle and tempera- 
tures as for straight oil gas although 
a constant B.t.u. of gas can be made 
by varying the blue gas—oil gas 
ratio. 

Constant B.t.u. value, however, is 
not in itself sufficient as the consti- 
tuents of the gas are also important 
The best operation as to constancy of 
gas is obtained by constant gas outlet 
temperature and it is recommended 
that the temperature—time cycle be 
followed for this method also. It is 
necessary to determine the proper 
temperature of the outlet gas for 
each machine and each grade of oil. 
This temperature should be the high 
est temperature that can be used 
without lamp black production: in 
other words, the maximum cracking 
obtainable for the particular oil used 
without hydrogen production. This 
should give maximum oil efficiency, 


maximum methane production and 
minimum production of illuminants 
possible without hydrogen produc- 
tion. 

5. “Proper operation will require 
two pyrometers, one located at the 
bottom of the superheater and one 
in the connection between outlet of 
superheater and washbox. For best 
results a two pen recording pyrom- 
eter showing the temperature at both 
points is recommended. 

6. “For blue gas-oil gas mix no 
changes of any kind are required to 
the set unless for a particular plant 
it is found that the oil spray and 
pumps are too small to supply the re- 
quired rate of oil flow, or other 
changes. 

7. ‘For the production of straight 
oil gas it will be necessary to pro- 
vide means for keeping the offtake 
pipe and washbox clear of lamp black 
if continuous operation is to be main- 
tained as during the tests there was 
an accumulation of lamp black suffi- 
cient to force shutdown after about 
five hours run. The effect on this 
condition when using gas oil was not 
determined. 

8. “Straight oil gas can be substi- 
tuted successfully with lower B.t.u. 
values wi blue gas—oil gas mix be- 
cause of ‘the lower specific gravity 
and lower percentage of illuminants. 

9. “Results of tests indicate that 
the reduction in B.t.u. value due to 
compression and cooling is about the 
same for the two gases. 

10. “The capacity of the set when 
making straight oil gas (assuming 
provisions for disposal of lamp black 
as mentioned above are made) is ap- 
proximately 9% less (on a volume 
basis) than the capacity of the set 
when using coal and producing 600 
B.t.u. carburetted blue gas. 

11. “The capacity of the set when 
making blue gas-oil gas mix of ap- 
proximtely 1,050 B.t.u. is approxi- 
mately 314%4% greater than the set 
capacity when producing 600 B.t.u. 
carburetted blue gas. 

“Both of the above are based on 
using fuel oil for the high B.t.u. gas 
and gas oil for the 600 B.t.u. gas. 

12. “It is believed that higher ca- 
pacities may be realized with either 
method of operation when using gas 
oil instead of fuel oil. 

13. “In the Appendix are shown 
analyses of the raw materials used 
with both methods, also analysis of 
tars and condensates recovered.” 
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Liquid Purification 


HE report on the progress made 

in liquid purification, prepared by 
F. Denig and A. R. Powell, The Kop- 
pers Research Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after starting with a brief 
history entered into a detailed 
discussion of the principles and 
trends involved in the further im- 
provement of liquid purification. This 
included description of various meth- 
ods used for the actification or re- 
vivification of solutions used in the 
process, including the use of sweep 
gas, oxidation by air, hot actifica- 
tion, vacuum actification and elec- 
trolytic actification. The most recent 
trends at the present time are air 
oxidation in the pressure thionizer 
for the recovery of sulphur, and hot 
actification by steam for the recov- 
ery of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
After analyzing the various costs in- 
volved in the liquid purification plant, 
the requirements of the ideal proc- 
ess were stated as follows: 

1. “The plant should be simple in 
design and substantially automatic. 
2. “The process should not be undu- 
ly complicated and should involve 
as few operations as_ possible. 
Technical control required should 
be a minimum. 
3. “The reagent used should be low 
in price and readily available, 
4. “Solution circulation rate should 
be low, consistent with other 
factors. 
“Actification should involve the 
minimum amount of power or 
steam. 
“There should be recovery of the 
sulphur as brimstone or possibly 
as hydrogen sulphide for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing sulphuric 
acid. It is preferable to have sul- 
phur recovery so that either brim- 
stone or agricultural sulphur might 
be produced, depending on relative 
market conditions.” 
Various new developments in li- 
quid purification processes were dis- 
cussed, including the phenolate proc- 
ess, the flow sheet of which is shown 
in figure 1. The operation of this 
process is as follows: 

“The foul solution from the ab- 
sorber is preheated in the heat ex- 
changer by the hot actified solution 
and then flows into the actifier. In 
the actifier the hydrogen sulphide is 
swept out by steam provided by the 
boiling solution in the bottom of the 
actifier, which is heated by indirect 
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steam. The steam and some phenol 
leaving the top of the actifier are re- 
turned to the solution by a reflux 
condenser, leaving the hydrogen sul- 
phide in substantially pure form for 
the production of sulphuric acid, etc. 
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finery-still gas under an average pres- 
sure of 36 or 37 pounds per square 
inch and containing 2,000 grains H2S 
or less per 100 cu. ft. (standard con- 
ditions). It was found that purifica- 
tion of better than 99 per cent could 
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“The actified solution leaving the 
bottom of the actifier tower gives off 
a portion of its heat to the foul solu 
tion in the heat exchanger, is further 
cooled in cooling coils, and then flows 
into the top of the absorber to again 
begin the circuit. 

“The first practical trials of the 
Phenolate process were made about 
two years ago at the liquid-purifica 
tion plant of the Indiana By-Product 
Gas Company, East Chicago, Indiana. 
The gas used in these trials was re- 


The Gum Problem 


S USUAL, the report on recent 

development in the Gum Prob 
lem, made by W. H. Fulweiler, The 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., was replete with de 
tailed information on the subject. 
One of the achievements of the Com- 
mittee was the development of a 
satisfactory method for the deter- 
mination of NO in gas and a very 
sensitive test was also worked out 
for the detection of vapor phase gum 
even in minute quantities. The re- 
port said in part: 

“We find that vapor phase gum is 
not confined to coal gas or mixed gas 
plants, as water gas plants may pro- 
duce very large quantities of vapor 
phase gum. 
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be easily obtained, although it was 
more economical to operate at 90% 
removal in the single-stage absorber. 
Since this plant handled between 
600,000 cu.ft. and 1,200,000 cu.ft. of 
gas per day, the data are reliable and 
representative of full commercial op- 
eration.” 

The Koppers modified (ammonia ) 
Thylox process was also described, 
wherein the alkaline material 
plied to the so ution is ammonia in- 


sup- 


stead of the usual sodium carbonate. 


“There is probably no safe lower 
limit for the amount of NO which 
may be in the gas leaving the plant. 
It should be completely removed for 
assurance against possible trouble. 

“Plant operation has shown that it 
is possible to practically eliminate 
NO from the gas by proper purifier 
manipulation. 

“These in brief are the more im- 
portant that have been ob- 
tained during the past year. We have, 
of course, continued our study on a 
great many of the details of the prob- 
lem but the constitution and the 
mechanism of the formation of the 
gum itself is still unsolved. 

“In addition to the purely chemical 
side of the investigation, a great deal 
of work has been carried on looking 
to a study of the factors involved in 


results 
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the actual stoppage in the distribution 
system. 

“The effect of aging the gas on the 
formation of gum particles in the 
gas has been studied and an inciden- 
tal feature of this work has been the 
development of pilots which do not 
stop up. 

“NO tests have been made through- 
out a number of large plants and 
we have given particular attention to 
the variation in the amount of NO 
from hour to hour. These results 
have been very interesting as indicat- 
ing the difficulty of drawing conclu- 
sions from single tests. 

“The flywheel effect of the distri- 
bution system on the NO content of 
the gas has been investigated.” 


- 


Meter Diaphragms 

PAPER was read on this subject 

by Lyman M. Van der Pyl of 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
A number of subjects were discussed 
of which perhaps the most interest- 
ing was on the effect of tetralin, a 
newly proposed agent for removing 
naphthalene from gas, on meter dia- 
phragms. Mr. Van der Pyl had the 
following to say on this point: 

“Tetralin is being used to some ex- 
tent in this country to remove and 
prevent naphthalene deposits in man- 
ufactured gas lines. In addition, it 
has been recommended as a solvent 
for gums and as a fogging medium. 
However, it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss its uses except as they affect 
meter diaphragms. Since it was used 
in Europe for some time before it 
was introduced to this country, prac- 
tically all of our data are derived 
from foreign sources. 
“Weissenberger, Deutsch, Pohle, 

Schuster and Blackall refer to a fav- 
orable effect of tetralin on dia- 
phragms, while Knublauch and 
Schairer speak of detrimental effects 
on diaphragms. The two viewpoints, 
however, are easily reconciled. 
“Whether or not the tetralin added 
to manufactured gas is sufficient to 
saturate it, the tetralin, together with 
the drip oil, will gradually replace 
the dressings originally present in 
meter diaphragms. Under the usual 
conditions there should be no great 
difference in the action of meters 
from that ordinarily observed over 
the different seasons of the year in 
the case when the diaphragm dress- 
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ings have been replaced by drip oil 
alone. If the drip oil contains gum- 
forming constituents, the presence of 
tetralin will aid the other solvents in 
the drip oil in preventing their for- 
mation and in dissolving old deposits. 
This will explain the statements as to 
the favorable effect of tetralin on 
meter diaphragms. 

“If the tetralin is used to fog nat- 
ural gas or any other dry gas, here 
again it will replace the original dia- 
phragm dressings. If the diaphragms 
remain saturated with tetralin, here 
also there should be no great differ- 
ence in the action of meters. But if 
the gas becomes unsaturated with 
tetralin, tetralin will evaporate in a 
very short time from the diaphragms 
and leave them dry, harder and 
weaker, and susceptible to any in- 
jurious effects that may be present to 
be absorbed. This is the detrimental 
effect of tetralin, adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions from the writings that 
have been noted. 

“In summary, the use of tetralin in 
manufactured gas lines will increase 
to a slight extent the effect of drip 
oil on meters, while if it is used in 
lines carrying dry gas, such use must 
be continuous to prevent the dia- 
phragms from drying out.” 


- —§—_____ 


Gas Production 


HE Committee report on gas 
production contained a number of 
interesting and important papers. Of 
more than ordinary interest was the 
paper on the use of mixed producer 
and natural gas for underfiring by 


Charles R. Locke of the Chicago By-’ 


Product Coke Company. The sys- 
tem of piping used is shown in fig- 
ure 1. Quoting from this paper: 
“The natural gas is fed from a 6” 
high-pressure line through an Emco 
regulator in which the pressure is re- 
duced to approximately 60” of water, 
through a Connersville meter to the 
coal gas oven holder. From the hold- 
er it passes through the 30” oven 
fuel gas line and is taken from there 
through a 12” line to the mixing tee 
where it is mixed with producer gas 
coming from the producer gas hold- 
er. The amounts of both the pro- 
ducer gas and natural gas are hand 
controlled by valves at this point. 
The mixed, or pro-natural gas, leaves 
the mixing tee in a 20” line which is 
connected into the 30” fuel gas main, 
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a divisional valve separating it from 
the natural gas. From this point, the 
pro-natural gas is handled through 
the coal .gas underfiring system. 


into the producer main and upsetting 

the mixture to a large degree.” 
Various operating conditions in- 

volved in using this mixed fuel for 
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Figure 1 


“Since the natural gas holder 
throws 3” more pressure than the 
producer holder, it was necessary to 
install a Shallcross regulator in the 
natural gas line which holds a bal- 
anced pressure between the natural 
and producer gases. This is partic- 
ularly important at reversals to pre- 
vent the natural gas from backing 


Non-Stop Pilot Control 


VERY interesting paper was 

read by E. J. Brady of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the development of non-stop 
pilot control. Mr. Brady called at- 
tention to the really great importance 
of that relatively insignificant part of 
the gas-burning appliance, the pilot. 
He said that within recent years 
many complaints have been received 
by gas companies regarding the pilot 
lights on various appliances. It was 
found that the stoppages of the 
lights was caused by the deposition 
of resin or gum-like material on the 
needle valve. 

“These vapor-phase gums, so 
called because of the reaction of 
which they are a product takes 
place within the gas itself and 
not necessarily at the point of 
manufacture, are not at all harm- 
ful in so far as the quality of 
the gas is concerned. They pass 
through the mains and meters and 
are consumed in the flame where they 
furnish their modicum of heat along 
with the other hydrocarbons. Their 
greatest and perhaps their only of- 
fense is the stoppage of the flow of 
gas through thermostatistically con- 


underfiring were discussed in the 
report and disadvantages involved 
were pointed out, as for example 
closer control required, good adjust- 
ments of drafts and air supply, pipe 
trouble from dirt and tar deposits, 
but in main the use of the mixed 
gas has proven satisfactory for un- 
derfiring coke ovens. 


trolled valves and other places where 
the gas passage is constricted, but 
principally pilots, and the reliability 
of these pilots is of such vital im- 
portance that failure to eliminate this 
fault will restrict the gas industry to 
an antiquated type of service in the 
household, making it very difficult if 
not impossible for it to compete with 
rival forms of energy.” 

The design of the pilot light was 
discussed and it was pointed out that 
“the use of a small cock or screw- 
controlled needle valve to introduce 
resistance to the flow and reduce it to 
an economical point, was a mistake 
and that all of the resistance should 
be in the tube itself, the necessary 
resistance being obtained by making 
the tube smaller in diameter and 
relatively long. The length of the 
tube, we have found experimentally, 
may be four or five hundred times as 
great as the diameter. Pilots making 
use of this principle will not stop 
up with gum. 

“The object of the present paper 
is to describe in some detail the de- 
velopment of pilot controls based on 
the above described principle. Before 
doing so, however, it will be neces- 
sary to mention the physical facts in 
so far as we know them at the pres- 
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ent time in connection with the for- 
mation, number, size and growth of 
vapor-phase gum particles in gas. 
These will be described but briefly.” 
The author described the various 
experiments carried out in the de- 
velopment of the new form of pilot 
control. The limitations of the capil- 
lary tube were discussed and because 
of these limitations, 
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through the spiral groove, which ter- 
minates at a hole near the edge, com- 
municating with the outer end of a 
similar groove on the far side of the 
disc, thence it passes inward to an- 
other annular groove near the center. 
Several of these discs may be used 
in series, provided a plain disc of the 
type shown at No. 3 in Fig. No. 3 is 


placed between the grooved discs. 
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“In view of the above limitation of 
the capillary tube, we put forth most 
of our efforts on the development of 
other forms of the control, principal- 
ly to a form consisting of a grooved 
disc, and it was with this latter form 
that we discovered the importance of 
having the inside of the groove 
smooth. This form consists of one 
or more discs of metal, preferably 
aluminum, with a scroll or spiral 
groove on each face. This form not 
only makes feasible the production 
of a smooth groove, but by manipu- 
alting two or three of these grooved 
discs, held together by a union-type 
casing in a manner which will be de- 
scribed shortly, the effective length 
of the groove, and therefore the 
flow, can be altered on the job. Fig. 
No. 3 shows at the top a diagram- 
matic sketch of the discs which enter 
into the various combinations shown 
below on the same sketch. In this 
type the gas for the pilot only enters 
the control through a hole in the cas- 
ing, which registers with an annular 
groove on the inner side of the first 
disc. This small hole in the casing 
may be seen in Fig. No. 6. From 
here the gas makes its way outward 


Another plain disc (No. 2) of the 
same thickness as the grooved disc, 
but with one side recessed as shown, 
is provided. This is a by-passing 
disc, and by reversing its sides and 
changing its position relative to the 
grooved discs, as shown in the com- 
binations illustrated, various amounts 
of resistance in units of one-half a 
disc can be made up. In this assem- 
bly the gas to the pilot flame does 
not pass through the comparatively 
large central hole at all, except in 
the case of those discs which have 
been by-passed. This central hole 
provides a passage for the relatively 
large flow of gas to the torch flame 
when the button is pressed. Discs 
No. 3 and No. 4 (Fig. No. 3) are 
made of very thin material, and oth- 
er holes can be made part way out 
on the radius with a small ticket 
punch, thus making it possible to get 
any intermediate flow in smaller frac- 
tions of a disc than one-half.” 

A considerable portion of this pa- 
per was devoted to a discussion of 
the application of the principle 
wherein the long, smooth, groove is 
in the form of a spiral on a disc. 
Many other applications are possible 
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in addition to those described. In 
concluding his report, Mr. Brady 
said : 

“Although the present paper deals 
mainly with the capillary groove- 
type control, the experimental work 
performed was not confined to this 
type only. Many different kinds of 
pilot controls were compared on 
treated gas, including adjustable ori- 
fices, orifices through thin plates, a 
very small hole through the body of 
the cock of the present push-button 
control, and finally, filters made of 
various materials in various combina- 
tions. None of these methods were 
successful. In regard to filters, the 
gum particles cannot under ordinary 
conditions of pressure and flow be 
filtered out of the gas. A filter that 
is porous enough to pass the gas 
without undue loss of pressure will 
not remove the particles. On the 
other hand, a filter that is fine enough 
to remove the gum requires too much 
pressure and will ultimately stop up, 
requiring either cleaning or replace- 
ment. One combination would be a 
considerable improvement over the 
ordinary needle valve, but even in 
this case it did not approach the 
life of the grooved pilot control. 

“In conclusion we may say that, 
notwithstanding the many forms 
these controls may assume, we have 
as the basis of all of them a princi- 
ple that should prove invaluable to 
the gas industry, making possible a 
pilot flame that will burn indefinitely 
without attention and one which 
will make the operation of the mod- 
ern gas appliance as reliable as the 
supply of gas itself. We all know 
that the tradition mentioned in the 
opening paragraph of this paper has 
been well founded and that such re- 
liability has been from the very be- 
ginning of the industry nearly per- 
fect.” 


—_-—___—- 


Chemical Activities 


THE report of the Chemical Com- 

mittee was made by E. J. Mur- 
phy, Chairman, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. One in- 
teresting portion of this report was 
concerned with the use of tetralin for 
the removal of naphthalene from gas, 
the investigation being along the- 
oretical lines to determine the re- 
quired amount of tetralin for this 
purpose. The conclusion reached 
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was that tetralin is an entirely satis- 
factory agent for removing and pre- 
venting naphthalene deposits. The 
major portion of the report was de- 
voted to a discussion of unit proces- 
ses in chemical engineering of inter- 
est to the gas industry by L. Logan, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


—_——_4f- — 


Distribution 


ETERS, meter diaphragms, pipe 
coatings and corrosion, and cast 
iron pipe standards were discussed in 
the Committee Report on Distribu- 
tion. The meter report was made 
by C. H. Stevick, Consolidated Gas 
Co., New York City. The report 
was on seven different questions as 
follows: 
1. “Tolerance allowance in adjust- 
ment of outgoing meters. 
2. “Bringing to date the 
semi-chrome tanned leather 
phragms. . 


use of 
in dia- 


3. “Necessary ‘ageing’ or 
period following the oiling 
diaphragms. 


‘curing’ 
of new 


4. “Present status on the use of 
direct reading indexes. 

5. “Method of computing meter 
error. 

6. “Continuation of the research 
work on diaphragm dressings. 

7. “Consideration of the question 
of the measurement of large volumes 
of gas.” 

In answer to the first question, it 
was concluded that there is no reason 
for a departure from the universal 
practice in the adoption of rules for 
the adjustment of gas meters. It was 
felt that the use of semi-chrome 
tanned leather might benefit some 
companies having trouble with meter 
diaphragms, although no recommen- 
dation was made. The necessary cur- 
ing period following oiling of new 
diaphragms was reported to vary 
from a minimum of three weeks to a 
maximum of three months, depend- 
ing on various conditions. Research 
work has been started on this prob- 
lem. Companies have reported them- 
selves to be uniformly enthusiastic 
regarding the use of direct reading 
indexes on meters. The Committee 
reserved any statement on the sixth 





The Changing Aspect in a Competitive Market 
for Industrial Fuels 


M R. Henry O. Loebell, Vice 
P 


resident and General Mana- 

ger, Combustion Utilities Company, 
stated very clearly the problems which 
the gas industry faces at the present 
time and went on to indicate the 
proper methods for solving the same. 
At the start Mr. Loebell said in 
substance that regardless of 
the various political-economic 
periments turn out, there exist 
tain trends in industry which 
have an important bearing on our 
business. He stated that production 
has now caught up with consumption 
and the present aim in all quarters is 
to increase consumption. Caution- 
ing that we can no longer ignore this 


how 
ex- 
cer- 
will 


truth, he warned that “if we are to 
live, regardless of the conditions un- 
der which we will live, we must rec- 
ognize this fundamental change in 
our economic lives and concentrate 
our efforts on solving the problem 
which this change brings to the fore. 

“We, in the gas business, are es- 
sentially engaged in supplying the 
market for heat. Heat is a funda- 
mental requirement of man in his 
home and in his industry. Hence, the 
market for our product will continue 
to exist, regardless of what the fu- 
ture may hold. But whether or not 
we continue to serve any portion of 
that market is strictly dependent up- 
on how you and I conduct our busi- 
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question until next year. No report 
was made on the last question. 


— ~~ — 


Pipe Coatings and 
Corrosion 


HE report on this subject was 

made by George H. Boyd, Con- 
solidated Gas Co., New York City. 
The work being undertaken by the 
committee to-date includes the fol- 
lowing : 

“(1) A method of determining in 
what type of soil protection is need- 
ed. (Investigation is being carried 
on by Dr. Ewing.) 

“(2) Protection of house services. 
(A questionnaire is being circulated 
among the members to acquire pre- 
liminary information as to the nature 
of the failures. ) 

“(3) Cathodic protection. (Con- 
ducted by Mr. Kuhn who will report 
to the committee. ) 

“(4) Cement and concrete coat- 


ings. (Data being accumulated 
through members of the commit- 
tee.)”’ 





F. B. Jones 
Chairman-Elect, Industrial 
Gas Section 

ness in the immediate future and 
also upon whether the new economic- 
political philosophy raises the stand- 
ards of living of the average man.” 

Declaring that our industry has in 
the past several years been placed in 
a defensive position as regards rates 
and value of service, its best defen- 
sive weapon, sales and service con- 
tacts, has been weakened, and “as 
never before, the customer demands 
attention and must be sold on the 
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values for which he pays—not by le- 
cal rights and court decisions but by 
service and personal contact.” 

Mr. Loebell noted that before pre- 
paring this paper he asked some fifty 
prominent men in the gas industry 
whether gas could demand a premi- 
um on a B.t.u. basis. Almost to a 
man the answer was “yes”. 

He noted that while to date gas 
has enjoyed a part in the field of gas 
utilization due to cleanliness, ease of 
control and automatic application, 
competitive fuels were increasingly 
reducing the value of such premium. 
“And the end is not yet in sight.” In 
this connection, he brought out that 
butane had nullified many of the 
good points of gas utilization and 
were virtually on the same plane 
with gas. 


Our Present Position 

“The summary of our present po- 
sition,” he said, “regarding competi- 
tion is as follows: 

“In the past we have sold gas at 
rates higher per B.t.u. than petroleum 
or coal products because we secured 
better utilization values from gas. 

J. In the recent past, the prices of 

the competing fuels have been 
reduced, thereby increasing the 
spread between gas and com- 
peting fuels. 

In the last few years the im 
provement in utilization of com- 
peting fuels has been greater 
than the relative improvement in 
gas utilization and, therefore, 
the spread in value has been fur- 
ther increased. 

At the time when sales activ- 
ities of competing fuels have 
been stimulated by these advant- 
ages, the gas utilities have re- 
trenched in both sales and devel- 
opment.” 

Examining the above factors, he 
declared that coal, oil and butane due 
to such points as better selection of 
materials, decreased costs and per- 
fecting of utilization, had made the 
struggle for markets more intense. 

“The problem, therefore, of re- 
taining and increasing sales depends 
upon the answer to the following 
questions : 

Is the trend in competing fuels 
going to be toward higher price 
levels? 

Can the gas industry reduce its 
costs and rates? 

Can we increase the values of 
gas to the user? 


a. By better utilization ; 
b. By better service ; 
c. By better selling. 

“Upon the proper answer to these 
questions depends our ability to de- 
velop our business.” 

With reference to price trends, 
Mr. Loebell was of the opinion that, 
generally, the levels for coal and pe- 
troleum were upward but he said 
that aside from the relative position 
in the price between gas and com- 
peting fuels, a good opportunity was 
offered to sell customers on the value 
of gas and its constantly reduced 
level of price, on the efficiency of 
utilization equipment and generally 
superior engineering assistance sup- 
plied by the gas industry. 

The price trend for butane is not 
so clear, but in any event, “if the 
ultimate price of butane enables it 
to compete with manufactured gas, 
the only hope of maintaining the 
market lies in reducing our produc- 
tion costs or by introducing natural 
gas.” 

Concerning the likelihood of our 
being able to reduce gas costs, he 
noted that we would have to give 
serious consideration to such matters 
of improving gas production costs, 
distribution pressure, improve load 
factors and in fact, study every item 
in our setup to the end that we must 
answer affirmatively the question, 
can the gas company reduce its costs 
and therefore its rates? 

The natural gas industry is also 
advised to proceed along similar lines 
and to tackle the problem immedi- 
ately. 


Loads Must Be Studied 

Mr. Loebell particularly empha- 
sized the need for closely studying 
certain loads and adjusting rates to 
get the most business. After all of 
these factors have been studied by 
the manufactured gas_ industry, 
“when you have reached the irre- 
ducible minimum in production costs 
and still find yourself the target for 
competitive attacks, natural gas alone 
will offer you the means of saving 
your business.” 

He especially drove home the point 
of increasing the value of gas to the 
user, saying: 

“Undoubtedly, the greatest oppor- 
tunity open to the gas industry lies 
in this direction. Success in this way 
is a two-edged sword which justifies 
prices on one hand and reduces costs 
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with increased volume on the other. 
“There are three ways to accom- 
plish this end: 
A. By better utilization ; 
B. By better service; 
C. By better selling.” 
Regarding these three items he ad- 
vised gas men to increasingly ac- 
quaint themselves with prospects’ 
heating requirements and study out 
the best plan for taking care of the 
same. Further, he brought out the 
need for close cooperation between 
gas companies and those appliance 
manufacturers who are doing a real 
job as regards research. 


Better Customer Contacts 


Better customer contacts, he noted, 
would increase the value of gas serv- 
ice. In line with increasing the val- 
ue of gas by better selling he brought 
out that “in the final analysis our 
problem reverts to one of sales. Say 
what you will, ignore it as you please, 
the fundamental problem of the gas 
business is a sales problem. 

“The gas industry has never been 
sales-minded. Its executives are 
financiers, attorneys, or engineers 
who have depended upon pure 
economies to support their position. 
So long as we were without serious 
competition, this was possible. But 
it is possible no longer. 

“The pressure of competition is 
even now being felt. In the future 
it will grow increasingly stronger. 
Our only answer is to perfect our 
economies first and then sell our 
product. 

“The responsibility of the sales 
department was never greater. It 
has two problems. 

“The first of these relates to its 
internal sales program. As before 
stated, most executives do not sym- 
pathize with sales problems. They 
think of sales programs as having 
something to do with appliances or 
load building. They endure the sales 
department as a necessary evil. 

“Tt is up to the executive to change 
this attitude. He must recognize 
that a sales department is not a mere 
dispenser of stoves and burners. He 
must see that it is the one contact he 
has between himself and his cus- 
tomers. He must realize that his 
salesmen are merely the reflection of 
his personal opinion of his customers 
and if these salesmen are dull, unin- 
telligent and lacking in initiative, so 
will his customers believe the man- 
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agement to be. But if they are alert, 
pleasant, courteous and convincing, 
his customers will assume they are 
but typical of their officials. 

“This means that management 
must insist upon capable salesmen 
and then must pay them well. They 
must be happy and enthused with 
their opportunity. This again means 
they must be delegated authority and 
given responsibility. No good man 
will continue to be a highly-paid of- 
fice boy indefinitely. If salesmen are 
incompetent to make sales decisions, 
they are incompetent to remain on 
the pay roll. No management is so 
all-wise that it knows everything 
about all phases of the business. 
Hence, a management which is ex- 
perienced in finance, law or engineer- 
ing is no more capable of making 
sales decisions than is the sales de- 
partment capable of solving legal, 
financial, or engineering problems. 
The quicker management recognizes 
this fact and places independent re- 
sponsibility upon the sales depart- 
ment, the quicker our industry will 
be to realize on its possibilities. 

“Tt is imperative that the sales de- 
partment help the management in 
recognizing the problems peculiar to 
it by emphasizing these psychological 
factors of human behavior which 
are a part of the sales job, but are 
cast aside in the exercise of financial 
and engineering tasks. 


A Second Sales Problem 


“The second sales problem relates 
to the job of customer sales. Here 
the gas industry is woefully in- 
equipped. Successful as have been 
individual appliance campaigns, the 
gas industry as a whole is not ex- 
perienced in mass selling. Yet mass 
selling will be the keynote of the next 
era of prosperity. 

“By mass selling I do not mean 
high-pressure salesmanship. High 
pressure salesmanship has no place 
in a business which is dependent up- 
on recurring sales and permanent 
satisfaction. 

“By mass selling I do not mean 
the combining of every element es 
sential to successful sales in one gi- 
gantic over-all plan and then pur- 
suing this policy to a pre-determined 
goal, whether it requires five weeks 
or five years. Our competitors will 
use this tool. We have seen it 
worked to a limited extent by the 
oil burner people in the sale of range 
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WHO ORIGINATED THE TERM “B.t.u.”’? 


What is the origin of the term, “British thermal unit”? 
No one knows, it appears, not even the gas men, and they have 
been making and selling B.t.u.’s in this country since 1816 and in 


England since 1812. 


Joseph A. Conforti, assistant librarian of The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, reported to the convention of the 
American Gas Association that several years’ effort to trace the 
origin of British thermal unit had met with failure. 

Having exhausted all sources in this country, Mr. Conforti turned 
to the British Museum, the British Science Museum, the Patent 
Office, the Board of Trade and finally the Institution of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers. 


The only encouraging information he received from these in- 
vestigations was that British thermal unit was used in a legal 
document as early as 1820, and that it has gradually evolved from 
the time Lavoisier and Laplace, in their experiments, adopted a heat 
unit as a quantity of heat applied to a gramme of ice to convert it 
into water at freezing point. Later the large calorie, or heat re- 
quired to raise 1 kilogramme of water 1° Centigrade was adopted. 
In England the unit of heat was applied to I lb. of water raised I° 
Fahrenheit, as it is today in all English speaking countries. 

But who first used the term or how it came inio being must be 


left a matter of conjecture. 








burners as well as house heating 
burners; we have seen it worked by 
the several refrigerator companies 
and, two years ago, the electric in- 
dustry was just getting ready to 
launch a mass range-selling cam- 
paign when the depression postponed 
it. These sales efforts will be started 
by our competitors sooner or later. 
They must be started. And again, 
I must repeat that an offensive drive 
on our part is the best defense we 
have. 

“The gas industry must accept and 
use the ideas of mass selling because 
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every industry and every corpora- 
tion which continues to live will have 
to accept it. It is the only means by 
which corporations will be able to 
survive in the intense drive for busi- 
ness which will characterize the im- 
mediate future. Both industry and 
government are in agreement that 
this country must wait no longer for 
prosperity to return. Instead we 
must go out and bring it back by our 
own efforts. And this means that 
mass selling will be the dominating 
activity of the next few years.” 


Development of Gas-Operated House Cooling 
and Air-Conditioning Equipment 


“TD EVELOPMENTS in the ap- 
plication of gas heat energy to 
summer air conditioning have stead- 
ily advanced during the past year 
from the technical standpoint. Con- 
tinuous studies have been made by 
the Association and by various gas 
companies and manufacturers which 
have produced important operating 
data as well as improvements in ma- 
jor equipment and accessories. This 
is particularly true of the dehydra- 
tion method and the steam jet 
vacuum refrigeration method. 
“The data collected last year dur- 
ing the tests conducted ‘under the 


supervision of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research in the five re- 
search residences that were wholly 
conditioned with gas, were tabulated 
and presented to the gas industry and 
the heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning industries. These data in- 
dicate that for comparable service 
rendered the operating cost with gas 
is on the whole lower than with 
other sources of energy. 

“The committee early set a goal 
1o work toward applying gas to the 
average eight- or nine-room dwell- 
ing. That goal, which now appears 
to be entirely practicable, was “Con- 
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dition a whole house throughout the 
summer at a cost of $100 or less.” 
The field tests indicate that a plant 
for a whole house will be used any- 
where from 400 hours to 600 hours 
per summer, depending upon the lati- 
tude. 

“A summary of the hourly oper- 
ating data and cost of conditioning 
dwellings with the Silica Gel adsorp- 
tion system as shown by the Research 
Committee’s tests is given below. 





using other sources of energy. 
“During the year additional instal 
lations have been made in Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
and Kansas City. Other installations 
will be completed before the summer 
is over. The first gas installation 
in a restaurant was made in Brook- 
lyn, and the first installation in a pub- 
lic library was made in Baltimore. 
One of the large display buildings at 
A Century of Progress Exposition is 
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fever and asthma can expect when 
living in an atmosphere of air con- 
ditioned by the gas-operated adsorp- 
tion method. From preliminary 
studies it is expected that air treated 
in this manner will show many ad- 
vantages for this service. 

“The gas-operated dehydration 
machines developed during this re- 
search have been found suitable for 
treating air in connection with man- 
ufacturing processes. This is par- 
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Gas-Operated Silica Gel Whole House Summer Air Conditioning 


Summary of Data Collected in Occupied Residences 


























Chicago Chicago Chicago Westchester Co. Westchester Co. Dallas Baltimore 
No. 2 House No.1 House No.1 House N. Y. House N. Y. House House House 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1932 1932 
Conditioned Cubage 24000 22400 22400 22500 22500 19700 19300 
General Operating Data 
Total No. of Test Hrs............ 61 338 111 328 46 300 48 
Total Gas Used, Cu.Ft........... 4930 CF 38850 CF 9750.CF 49200 CF 6665 CF 36000 CF 5260.CF 
NO sles sw 0's os (800) (540) (800) (535) (535) (1000) (500) 
Total Power Used, Kw.Hr........ 115 809 205.2 492 1320 w 61 
Total Water Used, Cu.Ft......... 4130 17800 6216 11910 1785 — 1560 
i Operelint ont. During Tests 
as Rate _ 7 Orr $0.64 $ 0.78 $ 0.64 $ 0.60 0.60 0.65 6 
Sn ree 2.87 30.30 6.24 29.50 $00 3:40 95.26 
Power Rate/Kw.Hr.............. 0.037 0.037 0.037 0.05 0.05 .022 0.0312 
SRE Se 4.27 29.90 7.60 24.60 3.95 29.04 1.90 
Water Rate/M Cu.Ft............ 0.51 0.60 0.51 4.00 4.00 = 1.00 
| Ee ere 2.14 11.66 3.17 47.70 7.13 -— 1.56 
car O RRs 6s xa Skewes $9.28 $71.86 $17.01 $106.45 $15.08 $52.44 72 
Hourly Operating Quantities 
Se METEE s s's'o's 6 p05 se et 73.5 118.6 88 150 145 120 110 
Oa re ra] 1.89 2.39 1.85 1.5 1.72 4.4 1.27 
MI, SRL IEEES « << 0 nlews ois as 68.7. 52.7 56 36.4 39.6 0.0 32.5 
—- Operating Cost/Hour 
Ce > 9. ae $0 .047 $0 .0925 $0 .0561 $0 .0900 $0 .087 $0.078 .0682 
RNAI Tos eee 0.070 0.0885 0.0684 0.0750 0.086 0.094 Sst 
MEY Pitta cw o tkses wind wane 0.035 0.0316 0.0285 0.1456 0.155 _- 0.0396 
ee aes ot $0. 2126 $0. 1530 0. $0. 328 172 $0.1403 








“Studies, tests and limited actual 
manufacturing experience in manu- 
facturing seem to indicate that, for 
the same capacities, gas equipment 
can be manufactured to sell at prices 
easily competitive with equipment 


Large Volume 


Water Heating 


66] N order to secure more definite 

information and data on whici 
te plan a general sales program it 
was decided to prepare a question- 
naire addressed to those gas com- 
pany members who had devoted 
some effort in the sale of large vol- 
ume water heating to ascertain what 
their general experience had been. 
The following form was devised by 
your committee and mailed from 








$0. 3106 











cooled with gas. 

“The Research Committee is co- 
operating in an important investiga- 
tion at the University of Illinois 
Medical School to measure the ex- 
tent of relief that sufferers from hay 


ticularly true in the leather industry, 
where a number of installations have 
been recently made and where satis- 
tactory results are being secured.” — 


From Annual Report of Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research, F. J. Rutledge, 
Chairman. 


Apt. No. 1 


Apt. No. 2 








DRUG ME GUIDE cc dis cade vc0e schnsrnsvacaceeos 33 43 
2. Number of rooms (Total) 76 — 
3. Hot water outlets........ 100 175 
4. Number of occupantS.........-.2--seeeeeeeeeees 54 _ 
5. Hot water storage capacity.........---+.ssee0e 400 gals 800 gals. 
6. Anthracite coal used (yr. 1929)...........--++- 30 tons 52 tons 
7. Anthracite coal cost per ton (yr. 1929).........-- $13.50 $13.65 
8. Anthracite coal cost per week........-.-.-+++00+ “Fa 13.65 
9. Estimated gas per week..........-++-00-+ sees ‘ 20 M. Cu.Ft. _ 33 M. Cu. Ft. 
10. Period of operation with gas.........-----++++: 6/27-11/6 (132 days) 6/5-11/12 (160 days) 
11. Gas consumed per week.........---seeeeeeeree 400 Cu.Ft. 29,200 Cu. Ft. 
12. Total gas consumption...........---+e+++-2e+ 385 M, Cu.Ft 668 M. Cu. Ft 
13. Total BOS CORR cc cccccccccccecccccccvesccccees $155.00- 282.5 
14. Gas cost per week..........eeccceeecccscsececes 8. = 
15. Cu.ft. water heated. ......c0c cece ccc eccccceseee 18,184 37,1 
16. Gals. water heated.......cccccccccccccccessceccs 136,380 278,887 
17. Avg. hot water temp.......-----eseceeeeeeeeees 155.5° F 142° F 
18. Avg. cold water temp......--.----+eeeeeereeeees 65° F. 64.3° F 
19. Avg. degree ris€.....--s.eeeeer cece eneeeeeeeres 90.5° F. 977° F 
20. Avg. daily hot water 80° rise, gals.........--+-++- 1170 1690 
21. Daily hot water per suite 80° rise, ae 35.4 39.4 
22. Daily hot water per outlet 80° rise, gals..........- 11.7 9.68 
23. Daily hot water per capita 80° rise, gals........... 21.6 oe 
© 


24. Efficiency, average overall........----++++- 
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A.G.A. Headquarters on June 3, 
1933. 
“Information obtained from this 


questionnaire will be correlated and 
sent out from A.G.A Headquarters 
during the coming year. The com 
posite report will contain valuable in 
formation and data and should be of 
interest to the industry in general. 

“A number of interesting new in 
stallations of Large Volume Water 
Heating equipment have been report 
ed to the committee during the pres- 
ent year. *One in particular being a 
commercial building with 12 
and 216 rooms. The average num 
ber of people in the building is 432. 
Hot water system throughout the 
building consists of a two pipe grav 
ity circulating arrangement. The 
heater now in operation is a new 
type; water being circulated by 
pump, with motor-driven fan in flue 
giving forced draft. The test data 
are given herewith. 


floors 


“During the year 1930, a very 
thorough test was conducted by an 
Eastern Gas Company, covering 
two apartment house buildings, burn- 
ing anthracite coal. The grates were 
removed from the coal burning boil 
ers and gas conversion burners were 
installed. Regular type aquastats 
were installed for controlling the 
temperature of the hot water in the 
storage tanks. Recording thermom 
cters with 24 hour charts were in- 
stalled in the hot water tanks and a 
recording thermometer with seven 
day chart was installed in the cold 
water supply line in one of the two 
buildings. Gas meters with record- 
ing demand attachment and water 
meters with recording demand at- 
tachment were placed on each instal- 
lation. Dampers were removed and 
draft diverters were installed in the 
flue pipes. 


Data Obtained 


“In addition to the records ob- 
tained on the various recording in- 
struments, daily readings were taken 
of the index dials of the water and 
gas volume meters. The daily chart 
records of hot water temperatures 
were analyzed to determine the ay 
erage hourly and daily water tem 
peratures. 

“The operation of these two water 


* Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
+ Rochester Gas and Electric 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HEATING VALUE OF GAS USED 1,130 B.tu. NATURAL GAS 


Water Heated 











Cu.Ft. Gas/ 














Gas Cons. Water Inlct Storaye Tank 
Date in Gallons in Cu.Ft. Temperature Temperature Gal. Water 
April 28,1933 3,230 2,500 65° F 128° F 773 
29 2,180 2,100 65° F 128° F .963 
30 770 1,700 65° F 128° F 2.2 
May 1 2.720 3,000 65° F 128° F 1.1 
2 2,780 2,800 65° F 128° F 1.007 
3 2,840 2,900 65° F 128° F 1.02 
4 2,750 2,900 65° F 128° F 1.054 
5 2,560 2,800 65° F 128° F 1.092 
6 1,850 2,400 65° F 128° F 1.296 
7 570 1,500 65° F 128° F 2.675 
8 2,740 2,800 65° F 128° F 1.021 
9 2,770 2,900 65° F 128° F 1.047 
10 2,550 2,900 65° F 128° F 1.137 
11 2,550 2,700 65° F 128° F 1.058 
12 2,900 3,000 65° F 128° F 1.033 
13 1,910 2,400 65° F 128° F 1.257 
14 730 1,700 65° F 128° F 2.325 
15 2,440 3,400 68° F 144° F 1.393 
16 2,670 3,700 68° F 144° F 1.387 
17 2,400 3,700 68° F 144° F 1.54 
18 2,280 3,500 68° F 144° F 1.533 
19 2,570 3,000 68° F 144° F 1.168 
20 1,850 2,400 68° F 144° F 1.297 
21 630 1,300 68° F 144° F 2.06 
22 2,450 2,900 68° F 155° F 1.183 
23 2,330 2,800 68° F 155° F 1.2 
24 2,720 3,000 68° F 155° F 1.103 
25 2.750 3,100 68° F 155° F 1.127 
26 2,490 2,800 68° F 155° F 1.125 
27 2,400 2,800 68° F 155° F 1.166 
28 960 1,500 68° F. 155° F 1.56 
29 1,930 2,300 68° F 155° F 1.192 
30 540 1,200 68° F 155° F 2.22 
31 2,660 2,800 68° F 155° F 1.052 
June 1 2,620 2,900 68° F 155° F 1.107 
2 2,210 2,500 68° F 155° F 1.13 
3 1,650 1,800 68° F 155° F 1.09 
4 590 1,100 68° F 155° F 1.86 
5 2,180 2,400 68° F 158° F 1.10 
6 2,170 2,400 68° F 158° F 1.10 
7 1,880 2,100 68° F 158° F 1.10 
8g 1.640 2.000 68° F 158° F 1.21 
9 1,700 2,000 68° F 158° F 1.17 
10 1,230 1,500 68° F 158° F 1.21 
11 390 700 68° F 158° F 1.79 
12 2.250 2,400 68° F 158° F 1.06 
13 2,100 3,000 68° F 158° F 1.04 
14 2,090 2,300 68° F 158° F 1.10 
15 1,980 2,100 68° F 158° F 1.00 
16 2,240 2,400 68° F 158° F 1.06 
17 1,560 1,800 68° F 158° F 1.15 
18 500 900 68° F 158° F 1.08 
19 2,110 2,300 68° F 158° F 1.00 
20 1,910 2,100 68° F 158° F 1.09 
21 2,030 2,200 68° F 158° F 1.08 
22 1,910 2,100 68° F 158° F 1.09 
23 2,110 2,200 68° F 158° F 1.04 
24 1,410 1,700 68° F 158° F 1.20 
25 440 800 68° F 158° F 1.08 
26 1,890 2,000 68° F 158° F 1.15 
27 1,900 2,100 68° F 158° F 1.01 
28 2 100 2,200 68° F 158° F 1.00 
Total 123,260 145,200 


Result of test run for electricit 


(6/24 to 6/28) 1933. 
Water heated.... 
Sr eae 
Electricity 





\ 


_ 
_ 
is 


y consumption on motor operating water heate 


8 kw.h 


r. 
1 + kw.hr. for every 1,000 gals. of water heated. 


heating systems was entirely satis- 
tactory during the period of opera- 
tion with gas. Except for very un- 
usual demands for hot water on one 
or two occasions on Sunday noons, 
between 10 and 2 o'clock, the tem- 
perature of the hot water was main- 
tained at the desired point. These 
conditions could have been corrected 
by increasing the gas demand on the 
burner, as it was not operating at its 
maximum capacity. 

“Even though the boilers in which 
these burners were installed con- 
sisted of but a single dome shaped 


section without any intermediate 


baffling section, nevertheless, the flue 
losses did not exceed 20%. 

“It will be noted from item (13) 
and item (16) that the actual gas 
consumption compared very favor- 
ably with our estimates. The actual 
at Apt. No. 1 being 2% over the es- 
timate and the actual at Apt. No. 2, 
being 1114% under the estimate. The 
costs of operation, likewise, com- 
pared very favorably with gas as 
against anthracite fuel—the actual 
cost of gas at Apt. No. 1 being but 
5%4% greater than the cost of an- 
thracite and the actual cost of gas 
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at Apt. No. 2 being 91%4% less than 
the cost of anthracite. 


Character of Gas Load 


“The gas load obtained from this 
type of installation has certain very 
cesirable characteristics. The hourly 
demand can be held to a compara 
tively low figure, providing there is 
adequate hot water storage capacity 
In practically all apartment build 
ings, this type of additional load can 
be connected without involving re 
placement of the gas service. 

“On these two particular installa 
tions the gas burners operated with 
a load factor of 43.4% and 56.2% 
respectively, the higher load factor 
being obtained on the installation 
with the greater storage capacity per 
apartment suite. This means that 
these burners were in operation on 
an average of 10.4 and 13.3 hours, 
respectively, out of every 24 hours. 
Furthermore, it has been found that 
approximately one-third of the total 
gas consumption was used between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


General 


“There is the question, however, 
as to whether the owners of apart- 
ment buildings will consider making 
an investment in several hundred 
dollars’ worth of equipment to use 
gas at an equal or increased cost 
over anthracite. (Equal or within 
10% of cost of $13.50 anthracite at 
present gas rates.) Very little, if any, 
labor saving will be granted by the 
building owners, for 24-hour janitor 
service is provided in practically all 
apartment buildings. The use of gas, 
however, does provide a clean, con- 
venient and automatic means of sup- 
plying hot water, features which un- 
doubtedly have some value and tend 
to eliminate hot water complaints. 

‘The use of gas for summer water 
heating would be very readily accept 
ed by the owners of those apartment 
buildings where the larger sizes of 
anthracite are use, if the gas rates 
were such that there would be suf 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INpUSTRIAL Gas SECTION 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON LARGE VOLUME WATER HEATING 


I, Total potential mnasicet i0t COL. 6 ceecicccevscessosssesserseremesciiaenann B.t.u. gas annually : 
a. — of apartment house buildings, six families OF OVET...........ccccseceesescesesssecessneneenesnesesees 
Total number of apartment suites................... seenieniicadeai sineiiiniseitsisiiiaagtiagiaiadtiadimenen 
2 Total potential apartment house l0ad...........-.sssssssssssseessnesenersneesssesssneasaneesnsessneesnnesenerses 
3. Pevosatame of apmrtemeditn ower 25 Temeiitisccicccecnancencincstsctccesciccsstnacintemnepeittiminteenecese 
4. Approximate percentage of load obtained for summer use only.... 


b. Industrial & Commercial total potential gas 10ad................ccscccscesssseeseseeseessssseceneeseneenenenesseenes 






II. Sales Organization 
Type of organization, whether independent or part of some other department.................. 


Ss. 2 So © eee ee ; 
1. Method of compensation. sissies tietedlsdebataslieadiadliomnmadimemiaiainedoe 


c. Describe advertising efforts on large volume water heating 





e 


f. Types and make of equipment sold: Conversion, Cast Iron, Multicoil, etc...............-sssseee 
g. Are your sales efforts seasonal or continuous throughout the year ?.... SE ae ee 


be. Whent are prieaciganl Gomtpetions featls ? .......~....i0csesssors<sscrecssvesssevsnssencnssenesesnecssonsabannesnnstoncsnesessnptstess 
1. What are price differentials ? 

1000 cu.ft. equivalent to........... gal. of No............. tnd ¢ per gal.* 

1000 cu.ft. equivalent to......... py es coal at §............ per ton.* 


*Actual operating figures. 


III. Results and Analysis: 
a. What is the form of rate?.... aids dihdeinaliceiahapniiaianiiuentenenetsiventaal 

b. Is rate special for large volume summer water heating omlly ?.............csssseesneneseneenseanenes 
c. Operation of average installation: 

Approximate 100,000 B.t.u. consumption per month... 

Approximate ©0st per Mon#;itln....................c.cscerscscevsersenssnsecssevessnscnsesedesosesstancoorneses 

CE GE FE eantcsenitirsinieristscaecoccenniersncedeleinnnacemnsninininesveasiiigmnnatnminintanasisaaibiigleniseanninneta 
. What per cent of total sales is sold through this form Of rate ?.........csssessereenenenenesnenanenennen 
e. Relationship between selling large volume water heating and house heating in respect 

G0 sabes, Toad GACbOr Cf GaetrTRWENCID WOOT co ccce nce ccevceccsessenssteseenpcocsenecsctnnosncnsresesinoeneennnnmmennecsnee 





= 


f. How long have you been endeavoring to secure this business ?.............ccsecsecveesen sree: 
g. What effect has business secured to date had on load curve?....... 


1. Approximate rate required to obtain major portion of tend. ‘atcinal ¢ per 1,000 cu ft. 
2. What is the Public Service Commission attitude ?.................. 






3. Are you inclined to expand sales 7 A SBS haa RR ERA ED 


j. Grade sales resistances: least ( ) ( ) ( ) € ) € ) Greatest 
A. Apartment Houses 
B. Hotels 
C. Restaurants 
D. Industrial Plants 
E 


Company 
B 


cient savings to show a reasonable stall the necessary gas equipment 
Another free of charge, or perhaps on a 
nominal rental basis with cancella- 
able and which would eliminate any tion of the minimum monthly 


return on the investment. 
arrangement which would be accept- 


change in the rate schedule would be 


tor the company to furnish and BR Pinch. Chéirnen 


charges.” From Cimmittee Report, § 
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N. T. Sellman — 
Chairman-Elect, Commercial Section 


Commercial Activities 
in Great Britain 


P. RIDLEY, Commercial Man- 
*ager and Secretary, Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne & Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany, in his paper, “The Commercial 
Development of the Gas Industry In 
Great Britain,” gave an interesting 
account of the procedure his com- 
pany follows in load building. From 
this paper the following features are 
presented : 


Industrial Sales 


“The question of the development 
of the sale of gas for industrial pur- 
poses is at present very seriously en- 
gaging the attention of the British 
Gas Industry. There are a few cities 
where it has been largely developed ; 
in Sheffield about 50% of all the gas 
sold is for industrial purposes and 
the percentage is on the increase, and 
in Birmingham the percentage is 
about 30%. With appropriate scales 
of charges there is a great future for 
gas in Great Britain for industrial 
purposes. The industry is being or- 
ganized in districts with a large un- 
dertaking in each acting as a centre 
to which smaller undertakings may 
for a small annual subscription have 
the benefits of advice and assistance 
from the larger undertaking and 
take their customers to the Demon- 
stration Rooms of the latter. The 
central undertaking periodically cir- 
culates to its members data obtained 
cn jobs with which it has been deal- 
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ing and also supplies same to a Cen- 
tral Committee representative of the 
centres. This Central Committee 
will disseminate to all the districts 
such information as it considers will 
be useful. 


Electrical Competition 


“Competition with electricity is 
very keen for domestic lighting and 
appliances. In many districts very 
little headway is being made with 
electrical cooking; it is found to be 
too slow and too expensive. With 
regard to heating, a gas fire is gen- 
erally preferred because of 
greater warmth given. As to light- 
ing, electricity is usually preferred in 
better class houses and it has made 
headway in other directions recently, 
largely due to the demand for “All 
Mains” radio connections, but with 
activity and enterprise on the part 
of the gas undertaking much can be 
retained and much can be, and is be- 
ing, recovered. Every employee of 
the company which the author serves 
is from time to time reminded to 
notify any information with regard 
lo competitors’ activities and on re- 
ceipt of such a notice a counter can- 
vassing team is sent out to the dis- 
trict concerned and generally with 
very satisfactory results. 


Domestic Heating 


‘House heating in Great Britain is 
done mostly by self-contained heat- 
ers in rooms by coal, coke, gas or 
electricity. The amount of house 
central heating is comparatively 
small but oil has been gaining over 
coke for this purpose during the last 
few A few large buildings 
have recently had gas applied for 
central heating and this is likely to 
increase if low special prices are 
quoted. 


years. 


Sales Staffs 


“The sales staffs are recruited in 
many instances from fitters and in 
some cases from men of the good 
clerical type who have shown an 
aptitude for selling, and, in the opin- 
ion of the author, these latter with 


the . 





sales and technical training, make the 
most effective domestic gas salesmen. 
The industrial salesmen must be 
trained engineers with wide experi- 
ence of the work carried out in the 
factories. 

‘Much thought and attention has 
been given recently to the question 
of the education of Salesmen, a sub- 
ject which is considered to be of par- 
amount importance. Courses for 
gas salesmen have been prepared -at 
the instruction of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association and have 
been linked up with the technical 
FE.ducation Scheme of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. These courses 
have been taken by large numbers 
of salesmen, generally with the 
financial assistance of their under- 


takings. 
“The outstanding feature of the 
recently inaugurated Salesmen’s 


Courses has been the sustained en- 
thusiasm of the students, the steadi- 
ness with which they have set them- 
selves to complete their courses, and 
the increased ability and force of the 
selling staff. The company out of a 
selling staff of 90 has members who 
have taken the courses shown in 
Table I. 

“Included in Table I are men who 
have obtained the silver and bronze 
medals and a prize for gas supply, 
and distinction in economics of gas 
supply. Lectures are occasionally 
given on Saturday mornings to the 
workmen employed on the Universal 
Maintenance Scheme later referred 
to. 


Publicity 


“Practically every undertaking has 
at least one showroom and the 
larger ones at the rate of about one 
for each 1,000 million cu. ft. of gas 
sold per annum. 

“The following are some of the 
propaganda activities during 12 
months of one provincial undertak- 
ing selling 5,000 million cu. ft. per 
annum. 

1. Over 170,000 enquiry and busi- 
ness-getting calls were made by the 
Outdoor Sales representatives. 

2. Some 750,000 advertising 
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resented : 

amphlets, booklets, sales letters, etc., 
iealing with gas and gas appliances 
were distributed. 

3. The Traveling Gas Showroom 
vas consistently successful in bring- 
ing before customers in outlying dis- 
tricts the modern achievements of 
eas; 18,000 persons inspected it dur- 
ing its tour last year. 

4. Over 250 illustrated display ad- 
vertisements of varied appeals ap- 
peared in the local newspapers. 

5. Advertising slides were shown 
at each performance in 50 cinemas 
in the area. 

6. Demonstrations in cookery 
and home laundry were given almost 
every week in halls in various parts 
of the area for Women’s Institutes, 
Women’s Guilds and other Associa- 
tions, as well as for the general pub- 
lic. 

7. Lectures and demonstrations 
were given at Welfare Centres un- 


What Price 


New Business 


66 E have,” said Mr. Morse Dell- 

Plain, President, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., “a very defi- 
nite interest in the outcome of the 
movement and must assume a corre- 
sponding responsibility to acceler- 
ate the advance of the funda- 
mental N.R.A. idea. The great- 
est direct contribution which we can 
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1 


Courses Taken by the Sales Staff of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company 








Certificates Further Students 





Subjects Obtained Taking Course Total 
ae = 2 3 4 
1. Domestic Gas Salesmanship ............ sess 12 ev 12 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship and Gas Sales ‘ 
RORNOOT ico ckd's in cemecsk cheeses ve eones 29 16 45 
2. Domestic Gas Salesmanship and Ordinary 
Grale Gas Supply and Economics of Gas . 
| Rr, ee ceeeee wees 3 4 7 
3. Domestic Gas Salesmanship, Higher Grade 
Gas Supply and Economics of Gas Supply. 5 1 6 
TD 3.6.1.5. caements eas we Ree ees 4a 21 70 








der the auspices of the City Health 
Department on ‘good marketing and 
the economical use and cooking 
of foodstuffs.’ 

8. Courses of lectures and demon- 
strations in cookery were given to 
ever 600 business girls, thereby bet- 
ter equipping them for married life. 

9. A two weeks’ exhibition of gas 
labor-saving appliances, model rooms 
and demonstrations was staged in 

— +e — 
hope to make to the success of this 
great economic experiment is the 
adoption within our individual com- 
panies of a sound aggressive new 
business policy. We are challenged 
to put our business on a profitable 
basis despite rate reductions, despite 
the handicap of a lessened ability to 
finance development programs by 
means of outside capital, and despite 
the threatened increase in almost 
every item that enters into the cost 





MAGIC WASHING USHERED IN 


Soap and water, or its elder brother, alkali washing compounds 
such as are used in the metal industry, hark back into antiquity for 


their eldest applications. 


Many a housewife has wished for the 


lamp of Aladdin to eliminate the reddened fingers and the back- 


breaking work of the family wash. 


But no, this magic washing won’t help her, but it will help the 
metal business. Quite recently there has been perfected a magic 
washer which uses no soap, no alkali, but a new material, trichlore- 
thylene. In spite of its formidable name, this material is a miracu- 


lous cleanser. 


Aided by engineers of the American Gas Association, applications 
of gas boilers to tanks containing the new washing material have 
speeded up metal washing to an astounding degree. In one plant, 
described at the International Gas Conference at Chicago, the con- 
ventional alkali washing equipment occupied a space of 30 by 12 
feet. With the new magic washer, a greater output is handled in an 


area of 15 square feet. 


The cleaning tanks are also ingeniously devised so that the dirty 
liquid can readily be distilled and thus restored to its usefulness, 
the dregs being thrown away. The trichlorethylene metal washing 
process truly deserves the name of magic wash. 











one of the large retail stores in the 
city. 

10. Some 3,425 gas consuming ap- 
pliances were disposed of at the com- 
pany’s annual ‘Sale,’ which, togeth- 
er with other items, reached the to- 
tal of over 11,000 articles. 

11. Several furnished model 
houses, fully equipped with gas la- 
bor-saving appliances, were opened 
to the public for inspection. 


cf rendering service. Notwithstand- 
ing all of this, the fundamentals of 
cur business are the same today as 
they were yesterday and if our ex- 
ecutives will display the necessary 
energy, aggressiveness and fixibility 
of mind, we shall still do our part 
in the face of new conditions, and 
when I say ‘executives’ I refer to 
sales executives as well as others.” 

He further indicated that our big 
job at the present time is to put 
more load on the present system. 

Mr. DellPlain mentioned the need 
for the adoption of a promotional 
form of rates in order to do any 
worth while job in load building. 

He called attention to the need for 
impressing the customers with the 
gas company’s idea to have the serv- 
ice as nearly perfect as possible and 
said that the proper kind of adver- 
tising should be indulged in. 

“Local advertising,” said Mr. Dell- 
Plain, “is advertising that brings 
kome to the consumer the fact that 
the utility truly is a part of his com- 
munity and usually one of the largest 
taxpayers in it—is vital to the in- 
dustry. This advertising should em- 
phasize particularly the service ren- 
dered and the desire of the company 
to truly meet the demands of the 
community; demands not only for 
therms of gas, but also for the 
rounded additional services for 
which the customer pays in his 
monthly bill.” 
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He stated that he was opposed to 
the gas utilities getting out of the ap- 
pliance sales field, saying “it is a 
political expedient which is basica!ly 
unsound.” 

Concerning the matter of dealer 
selling, he noted that “the fallacy 
inat the dealer would gain the busi- 
ness surrendered by the gas com- 
pany has been established time and 
time again both in those states where 
it is illegal for the utility to mer- 
chandise and in those communities 
‘here gas companies have experi- 
raentally ‘withdrawn from retailing 
or eased up in their efforts. After 
several years of aggressive storage 
water heater promotion in one of our 
districts, we, as an experiment, with- 
drew from the field and turned the 
business over to the dealers. As the 
momentum of our effort subsided, 
the volume of water heater sales 
dropped until the dealers were actu- 
ally selling less water heaters when 
we were out of the business than 
they were with us in it. They came 
to us and asked us to go back into 
the retail field. They realized that 
without our leadership, our educa- 
onal and sales promotional effort, 
they were totally unequal to the job. 
The dealer cannot and should not be 
expected to do the job. 


Intensify Competition 

“The big curse of measuring the 
success of a merchandising depart- 
ment in terms of its sales of appli- 
ances in dollars and cents and with 
its Compensation plans patterned ac- 
cordingly is that it is too restrictive 
in its general effects. It intensifies 
competition where there should be 
cooperation in the sale of an appli- 
ance. It tends to discourage dealer 
cooperation and nullify most of the 
potential benefits of favorable trade 
relations. It is also restrictive to the 
manufacturing group; these manu- 
facturers have a most important 
place in this picture and any utility 
policy that restricts opportunities 
for all manufacturers of quality 
equipment in any particular field is 
restrictive as far as the better inter- 
ests of the utility are concerned. 
The utility by limiting its efforts to 
the products of one or two manufac 
turers, to all intents and purposes 
throws an undue proportion of the 
total available business to those one 
or two manufacturers at the expense 
of those other manufacturers who 
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CORKING UP THE CHIMNEY 


Ingenious designers have thought of a device for creating further 
economies in home heating. It may be likened to a magic genii who 
corks up the chimney to keep the heat in the house during the hours 
when the automatic heating equipment is not in use. In the old- 
fashioned days of coal-burning boilers and furnaces, the chimney 
draft was always needed, but with modern automatic gas heating, the 
gas goes on and off as the temperature of the house requires. Thus, 
during the off periods, heat escapes through the chimney. 

This new device, announced at the convention of the American 
Gas Association, consists of an automatic damper so regulated by the 
flow of gas that it corks up the chimney and prevents heat from 
escaping from the house as soon as the gas burners are shut off. It 
is estimated that as much as ten per cent of the annual heating bill 
may be saved by this new development. 








are both willing and able to do a job 
but only with the utility support now 
given to their competitors. This 
broadening of the field will also 
broaden the scope of the manufac- 
turers’ advertising, and through the 
media of trade magazines published 
primarily for allied trades, bring the 
story of gas and the opportunities 
going with the sale of gas equipment 
to those trade bodies. A broadening 
of the field even at the comparative- 
ly insignificant sacrifice of merchan- 
dise sales volume will bring addi- 
tional installation and service work 
to allied trades and thereby strength- 
en the entire industry.” 


% 


Putting Over A Real 
Campaign 


R. C. A. Nash’s vice-president, 

The United Light & Power En- 
gineering & Construction Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, very interesting 
paper “Capturing Today’s Home 
Heating Market,” narrated the need 
for his company’s taking on some ad- 
ditional load in order to increase the 
natural gas send-out. In this con- 
nection, they found that due to busi- 
ness conditions it was virtually im- 
possible to secure much increase 
trom industrial usage and therefore 
the house heating field which at that 
time bordered upon 14% saturation, 
was the only remaining outlet. 

The house heating campaign which 
they subsequently pursued for in- 
creasing the load was planned on the 
basis of selling 3,000 jobs, averaging 
about 205,000 cubic feet of gas per 


heating season so that the desired 
500,000,000 feet increase per annum 
could be obtained. This campaign 
made use of considerable advertis- 
ing media, called for the training of 
a corps of intelligent salesmen, in- 
cluded close cooperation with the 
dealers and from the economic stand- 
point, found out just about how 
much the average customer could pay 
down on installation and how many 
months he would want to pay .out 
the balance. 


Attractive Terms 


“As a matter of fact in this latter 
regard,” said Mr. Nash, “terms 
were fitted to the customer’s liking; 
financing periods as long as five 
years were offered.” 

“The heating activity,” said Mr. 
Nash, “which started in October and 
continued until December 17th, re- 
sulted in the installation of : 

964 Circulators % of Total 32 
1846 Conversion 


Burners s Poebarers es: 62 
214 Gas Furnaces ” ” ” 6 
3024 Total oe 


43,000 meters 
6.5% saturation added 
“Of these sales, approximately 
800, which represents about 35% of 
the total number, were made by co- 
cperating dealers. Most of these have 
turned out satisfactorily, only a 
small number having had to be re- 
moved, approximately 3%, which 
was unusual, considering previous 
experience among this class of in- 
stallations. The cooperating dealers 
in general were glad to learn through 
their contact with the Master Stroke 
Plan points regarding the sizing of 
heating equipment and the installing 
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of burners which experience had 
taught others. Since the close of the 
activity there has been a marked ten- 
dency to continue maintaining this 
higher standard of installation, real- 
izing that the fewer the removals the 
better the financial returns and the 
consqeuent future market. 

“Among company sold jobs, there 
have been some removals and some 
cases of temporary laxity in the mat- 
ter of payments. Causes for this 
necessary suspension of billings in 
the 21 cases in one company might 
be cited as follows: 

8 due to removal of tenant who 
had purchased and where there 
was no chance for further pay- 
ments until house again 
anted. 


ten- 


due to loss of house 
and Loan Company, who would 
make no payments until house 
was occupied. 


to Building 


due to renters who would not 
make summer payments until it 
was known for sure that they 
would occupy house during next 
heating season. 

due to delay in settling estate. 
due to possibility of divorce pro- 
ceedings. 


A Fine 


“At least 75% of these accounts 
are now back in good standing on 
each monthly billing. With one or 
possibly two exceptions the rest will 
te satisfactorily settled the beginning 
of this heating season. One or two 
may need be removed. 

“Among a group of 13 installations 
which have been taken out, the fol- 
lowing reasons may prove interest- 
ing: 

3 due to change from conversion 
to gas designed equipment. 
due to homes lost to creditors 
not interested in gas. 
due to moving out of town or 
into another gas heated home. 
due-to loss of job—no income. 
due to illness—decreased in- 
come. 
due to death. 
due to dissatisfaction with gas 
bills.” 

“At the end of the heating sea- 
son,” he observed, “some figures 
were compiled from the records of 
three of the participating companies 
which evidences the success with 
which the plan has worked out. 
These figures do not cover all of the 


Showing 
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installations made, but are spread 
over enough territory to permit an 
average which will prove close to be- 
ing correct. 
Number paying cash in 30 days 
4.5 per cent. 
Number paying in full before June 
1, 1933 2.2 per cent. 
Number who have kept up pay- 
ments 77.5 per cent. 
Number who have missed two or 
more payments 12.0 per cent. 
Number in arrears 60 days 5.7 per 
cent. 
\verage amount 
burner $22.00. 
Number installations removed 4.6 
per cent. 


paid on each 


“In three-fourths of the territory 
surveyed, the returns were but 3.2 
per cent. In this area, sales were 
not made directly to tenants, trans- 
actions being cleared through the 
landlord. 

“The foregoing results serve to 
emphasize the point that above all 
else, the most important function in 
the success of any selling venture is 
supervision. It was supervision that 
kept things moving, that kept the 
men following through on all the 
ramifications of the Master Stroke 
Plan. 

“The quota set for installations 
under this plan was surpassed and 
the Company was enabled to enjoy 
last season, the additional revenue 
accruing from the sale of approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Today almost all of that entire po- 
tential load is still connected to com- 
pany lines ready to begin another 
heating season of service for these 
customers, who are the better risks 
because of collected payments, and 
the better boosters because of their 
past experience.” 


Modernizing the Kitchen 


NDER the title of “Kitchen 

Modernization,” the following 
speakers contributed to a sympo- 
sium: R. A. Maloney, Hugh Cuth- 
rell, Ruth Kleinmaier, Bernard T. 
Franck and F. M. Rosenkrans. 

Mr. Maloney’s contribution went 
on to outline the work the Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company is doing 
to popularize and modernize the 
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kitchen. He told how his company 
had installed an exhibit showing 
several kitchen layouts, after vari- 
ous experts had been consulted upon 
the subject. 

Newspaper advertisements, radio 
announcements, bill enclosures, store 
and window displays and _ other 
means are being used to have the 
customers and other prospects stop 
in and see the exhibit. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Maloney, 
“that the decided lessening in elec- 
tric range competition in Philadel- 
phia and our own greatly increased 
sales of gas ranges and gas refriger- 
ators can be traced to a large extent 
to our activity in promoting the 
modern all-gas kitchen.” 


Viewpoints of Cuthrell 


“What we have to do,” said Mr. 
Cuthrell, “is develop kitchen plan- 
ning service. 

“We cannot tarry long on this 
problem. We must begin preparing 
curselves to go forth and offer kitch- 
en planning service to the public. We 
must offer it through our Home 
Service Departments which have the 
opportunity of gaining the attention 
and confidence of the customers. 
Home Service workers should sow 
the missionary seed of this kitchen 
planning idea, and the New Busi- 
ness Department should then follow 
up. 

“We must repackage the advan- 
tages of our fuel and the benefits of 
our appliances in a kitchen planning 
service. 

‘We are merchandising the Kitch- 
en Compact,” said Mr. Cuthrell, ‘a 
modern, efficient and attractive 
kitchen arrangement which makes 
use of the advantages of modern gas 
appliances. Most of you undoubted- 
ly know something of what we have 
done in this field. I will cite one 
example to show what can be done 
despite adverse circumstances. 

“A Brooklyn resident came into 
cne of our offices to find out about 
a new range. The salesman learned 
that the customer was interested in 
refrigeration. Then the customer 
explained that his kitchen was in 
poor shape and, as he entertained 
considerably, he was somewhat 
ashamed of it. Realizing the oppor- 
tunity the salesman made an appoint- 
ment with the customer to have one 
of our representatives visit his 
kitchen and help him improve it. 
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“After inspecting the kitchen our 
sales representative brought the cus- 
tomer to see two models of our 
Kitchen Compact. These were ex- 
plained by one of our Home Service 
workers. After some further dis- 
cussion the customer purchased a 
Compact and we promised to plan 
his kitchen in a modern manner. 

“Our kitchen planning group pro- 
vided the customer with a floor plan 
and elevations in color. It also 
showed him samples of the various 
materials to be used and estimates 
of their cost. These materials in- 
cluded curtains, linoleum, dado cov- 
ering, paint for walls and ceiling, 
striping, electrical fixtures and bake- 
lite for folding tables. 

“These were all submitted after a 
careful study had been made of the 
kitchen. The planning in this case 
presented a difficult problem because 
the kitchen was located in a room 
not originally designed for a kitchen. 
However, we planned the proposed 
kitchen in such a manner that all 
obstacles were overcome to the satis- 
faction of the customer. This satis- 
faction increased considerably when 
we had finished the remodeling and 
the customer had an attractive, mod- 
ern kitchen.” 

The matter of finding out how 
much the customer can pay for his 
Compact and also for the materials 
and work required for a new kitchen 
must first be obtained and then a 
plan drawn up with this price factor 
in mind. 

“In drawing up this plan we must 
learn the problems caused by the size 
and shape of the kitchen. We have 
to study the floor, the walls, doors, 
windows and ventilation so that 
after our plan is drawn we have 
taken care of all these problems. We 
then can offer the customer a kitchen 
idea that has overcome the obstacles 
set up through the size, shape and 
condition of her kitchen. 

“Now when we offer this pro- 
posed kitchen to the customer, many 
problems will arise. These relate to 
design, materials and color. Then we 
must first show the customer the 
reason for our design, how we have 
taken care of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the kitchen. In the field 
of materials and especially colors we 
will find most people with somewhat 
set notions. It is then we have to 
point out to the customer our ad- 
visory capacity, explaining patiently 


the reasons why we selected the ma- 
terials and colors we did. In colors 
we will face the desire of people for 
the old dull color schemes except 
when they have been influenced by 
the kitchens at this Fair. 

“Should the customer require dif- 
ferent sized or styled appliances than 
the kitchen plan calls for, we would 
be faced with the problem of adapt- 
ing the rest of the kitchen so that 
all will present a unified whole—a 
simplified, attractive, modern kitchen. 

“After all these problems have 
been solved we have two compara- 
tively minor ones before proceeding 
to the large general one of installa- 
tion. The two are dismantling of 
the old kitchen and providing tem- 
porary cooking facilities. The dis- 
mantling can be done in whatever 
manner the customer desires, but we 
must be ready to have the installa- 
tion work start as soon as the dis- 
mantling is completed. In the mean- 
time we must be ready to have a gas 
hookup to provide cooking facilities 
while the kitchen is being fixed.” 


Rosenkrans’ Observations 


Mr. Rosenkrans’ observations on 
this subject are as follows: 

“The key to modernizing the 
kitchen is the aggressive sales attack 
by the gas utility and its associated 
dealers, to replace the antiquated 
cooking equipment with a modern 
gas range, installing a gas refriger- 
ator, and, around this as a center, 
assist the householder to perfect the 
kitchen arrangement to give the 
greatest convenience and save steps 
tor the kitchen worker. 

“In the principal offices, model 
kitchens have been built. These 
kitchens have been designed with the 
assistance of architects and home 
economics experts so that house- 
wives and gas company patrons can 
be shown firsthand those features 
that enhance and make the modern 
kitchen the pride of the housewife. 
Tying in with the national program 
which has been forwarded on monel 
metal work tables and sinks, several 
of these kitchens have been equipped 
with the monel metal fixtures. Gas 
range manufacturers have built 
ranges to match so the whole scheme 
of the kitchen decoration and fitting 
is harmonized. 

“It has been the practice for a 
number of years for newspapers 
throughout the territory served by 
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The Gas Service Company to annu- 
ally conduct newspaper cooking 
schools. These schools have proven 
most popular in these communities 
and the newspapers have given lib- 
erally of their space in connection 
with the features of the school, 
which have resulted in a real educa- 
tional program for the housewife. 
The local gas company always par- 
ticipates very largely in such schools 
through furnishing modern gas 
cooking equipment, water heaters, 
and, wherever possible, a gas refrig- 
erator. 

“In The Gas Service Company 
group we have endeavored to con- 
sistently carry forward a program of 
replacement of old equipment, as 
well as to secure modern gas equip- 
ment specifications for every new 
home built. During the past seven 
and a half years, through our own 
channels, we have been able to sell 
approximately thirty-two per cent of 
our customers new gas range equip- 
ment. The company having the 
highest record in The Gas Service 
Company group has sold approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of their ap- 
proximately fourteen thousand do- 
mestic customers’ new _ cooking 
equipment during the past seven and 
a half years.” 

Regarding electric competition in 
apartment houses he noted: 

“Our companies tackled the situ- 
ation through selling gas through a 
master meter, so that free gas might 
be included to the renter of the 
apartment. The gas load in many of 
the newer apartment buildings has 
been secured for the gas company 
by the master meter, and the electric 
competition has been met. In our 
major situations no apartment houses 


during the last two years have been 
completely equipped with electric 
range equipment. We found it was 
necessary to use special men who 
have the personality and training to 
contact the architect, builder and 
contractor, to present to them the 
equipment which is especially de- 
signed for apartment house use. 

“Further electric competition has 
been eliminated in many situations 
through the presentation of the auto- 
matic gas range which has the auto- 
matic time control in addition to the 
temperature control, automatic light- 
ing, etc.” 
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Miss Kleinmaier’s Ideas 

“The motive,” said Miss Klein- 
maier, “for establishing a bureau is 
threefold. 

1. It is a service in which the cus 
tomer is interested because it gives 
her expert advice regarding a sub- 
ject that is part of her everyday life. 
lt is going to make her work not 
only more efficient but more inter- 
esting. 

2. It creates in the customer’s 
mind a desire to have these modern 
appliances in operation in her own 
home. Thus this aids the company 
or the dealer greatly in selling the 
gas service or appliances to the cus- 
tomer for the appliances with which 


she operates her Complete Gas 
Home. 
3. The fact that this service is 


without charge creates a friendly 
teeling between the customer and the 
Gas Company. 

“The next step to consider is a 
inethod of operation for compiling 
these plans. Our procedure is as 
follows: 

1. A visit to the customer’s home 
is made to obtain all necessary in- 
formation. The word ‘necessary’ 
should be underscored as it is as im- 
possible to draw a plan without full 
information as it is to sell an appli- 
ance without sufficient knowledge of 
it. This data is obtained by Dealers, 
Salesmen, Greater Service or Home 
Service Representatives. It is then 
checked by the Home Service Rep- 
resentative in whose district it origi- 
nated and is sent to the general of- 
fice for completion. A form is pro- 


vided on which to write the above 
information and each person has a 
set of instructions to check in order 
to have complete detail. 

2. Upon receipt of the plan in the 


General Office the name, address, 
date to be returned and the person 
to whom it is to be sent upon com- 
pletion, is noted and it is given to 
the Drafting Department where the 
entire book is prepared under the 
supervision of the Home Service Di- 
rector. This plan includes a page 
containing the customer’s name, and 
address, one giving a story of the 
book and the value of modern appli- 
ances, a floor plan of the kitchen, 
bathroom or basement as the case 
may be, including placement of 
equipment and lighting outlets, four 
elevations in color of the four sides 
cf the room and pictures of the sug- 
gested equipment and appliances 
that are to be placed in the custom- 
er’s home. 

3. The plan upon completion is 
checked and returned to the district 
in which it originated. This is then 
returned and is presented to the cus- 
tomer as her own personal book. 

4. A careful record is kept of 
each plan as to time received, new 
appliances suggested in the plan and 
the appliances the customer finally 
purchased. In this way we have a 
record of the value of the plans and 
how they are accepted by the cus- 
tomer. This plan is also valuable in 
planning basements and assisting in 
the sale of gas house heating.” 


Thoughts of Bernard T. Franck 


“The ever-perplexing question as 
to how much money a company 
should spend on this work,” said 
Mr. Bernard T. Franck, “is one 
which I hesitate to touch upon. 
However, broadly speaking, it does 
not seem wise to me to attempt to 
protect an investment which, in most 
cases, runs into millions of dollars, 
with an insignificant outlay resulting 
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in a mere gesture, while our competi- 
tors are spending seemingly large 
sums to broadcast the gospel of a 
better and up-to-date kitchen with a 
fuel other than gas. 

“Briefly referring to my own or- 
ganization, we believe that possibly 
15% to 20% of our customers may 
be vulnerable to the propaganda and 
sales arguments of those who are 
endeavoring to displace gas in the 
kitchen. These are our better class 
of customers, fairly large domestic 
users of gas, who take pride in their 
homes, and have the means and de- 
sire to make them as convenient and 
attractive as possible. We also be- 
lieve that the cooking load is the key 
to the situation. A vigorous pro- 
gram on kitchen modernization with 
all-gas equipment, a program which 
features the up-to-date gas range, 
will be directed at this group. Be- 
cause of the all-round superiority of 
gas equipment we are confident of 
success. 

“We look upon our efforts in this 
direction mainly as an educational 
program. Our success will not be 
gauged by the number of kitchens 
we modernize or the number of ap- 
pliances we sell. The test, over a 
period of years, will be—how many 
ixitchens we win from, or lose to our 
competitors. 


“Nodding your head in assent 
here, and doing nothing when you 
get home will not help our mutual 
cause a bit. But, if every gas com- 
pany in the country were to under- 
take an aggressive program promot- 
ing the modern, all-gas kitchen, in 
my opinion, we would succeed in 
weaving a web of public acceptance 
for the up-to-date, all-gas kitchen 
which would be impervious to the 
attacks of competitive enterprises.” 
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Publicity and Advertising Section 





Publicity and Industry 


HIS paper by A. P. Ryan, Pub- 

licity Manager, The Gas Light & 
Coke Company of London, contained 
much of interest to its American lis- 
teners and showed that many of their 
advertising problems across the wa- 
ter are quite similar to ours 

In part he said: 

“Publicity is part of the machinery 
of Distribution and Distribution is 
still the Cinderella of industry. | do 
not say that Management and Pro- 
duction are the two Ugly Sisters; ra- 
ther they are the elder but no less 
eligible members of the family. Mass 
Production has a long tradition be 
hind it and it has been brought, if not 
to perfection, at least to a marvel- 
lously high standard of excellence. 
Mass Distribution is still young. 
Marketing and salesmanship on the 
scale that the modern world demands 
are not yet fully understood. Those 
of us who are engaged in distribution 
—and we include all sales and pub- 
licity men—are, in a sense, pioneers 
of industry. We are making our own 
traditions and working without old 
established rules. That is why, to 
my mind, distribution is the most fas- 
cinating job in the modern world. 

“The Sales side of big businesses 
although youthful, has more experi- 
ence behind it than has publicity, 
which is nevertheless, its twin—al- 
most its Siamese twin, the two are 
often so hard to separate. A defini- 
tion of Sales would be outside my 
present scope, but here is one of pub- 
lhicity. Jt means telling people the 
truth about your business in so far as 
it concerns them and making it im- 
teresting. I ask you to examine that 
sentence very carefully, because ev- 
ery word in it is of practical signifi- 
cance in helping to make publicity 
our efficient servant. 

“First, telling the truth; let there 
be no mistake about that. I do not 
deny that temporary success in sales 
may sometimes be achieved by telling 
lies or distorting facts (which is 
much the same thing as telling lies). 
But no great industry or commercial 
enterprise can achieve success except 
on the basis of being absolutely truth- 





Henry Obermeyer 
Chairman-Elect, P. & A. Section 


ful about what it has to offer. That 
is putting the matter on its lowest 
plane. As a publicity man I may be 
allowed to add that you will not get 
any one who is keen and competent 
at his work to play tricks with the 
truth. I mention this because it af- 
fects the whole area of publicity. 
Happily, it has no practical bearing 
whatever on the problems of the Gas 
Industry. The Gas Industry sticks 
to nothing but the truth. It has a 
magnificent true story to tell and it 
has leaders who would forbid it to 
tell anything else. 


“They Don’t Want To 
Read It” 


“Now to come to the second point 
in my definition—telling people the 
truth about your job in so far as it 
concerns them—please mark, espe- 
cially, that ‘in so far as it concerns 
them.’ It is the first instinct of any 
one who loves his own trade to as- 
sume that every one else will love it 
in detail as he does. This is a healthy 
instinct in itself, but it is suicidal to 
publicity. When you are beginning 
to think what you will tell the public 
you must tell yourself at the outset 
that the public is a much distracted 
man and woman with very little time 
to spend on your affairs, and no pre- 
disposition whatsoever to spend any 
time at all on them. Do not; there- 
fore, anticipate that people will know 
anything about your business how- 
ever commonplace it may seem to 
vou. It is no concern of theirs and. 


so, the chances are that they have 
never bothered about it. ‘They don’t 
want to read it’ is a warning kept 
permanently on the desks of all wise 
publicity men. Let us check this by 
considering what the man in the 
street knows, or, rather, does not 
know about the gas industry. He 
does not know that he ought to say 
‘gasholder’ instead of gasometer.’ 
He would not understand you if you 
talked about ‘radiants,’ although he 
is familiar with the objécts them- 
selves and thinks they are made of 
asbestos. Phrases like ‘on the dis- 
trict,’ ‘calorific value,” ‘products of 
combustion” and ‘retort houses’ are 
Greek to him. If you asked him to 
distinguish between the gas he gets 
through his meter and ‘coal gas,’ 
‘town’s gas’ and ‘water gas’ he would 
be stumped for an answer. If he 
was told that his gas undertaking 
possessed a ‘Booster House’ he 
would, I am sorry to say think that 
you were referring to its publicity 
department, for ‘boost’ has only one 
meaning to the layman, and one that 
has nothing to do with engineers. 
“Does the man in the street even 
know that gas and electricity are in 
Great Britain made from coal or, if 
he does, what about his wife? If 
every gentleman in this room took a 
census of the women in his area of 
supply, what percentage of them 
would be able to say that gas and 
electricity are made from coal? Many 
of you will, no doubt, protest that 
really I am going too far and that, 
of course, all the world and his wife 
at least know this childishly simple 
truth. Well, I have no figures to 
back me up—and neither have you. 
Let us leave it there, while agreeing 
on the main point that no limits can 
safely be set to public ignorance of 
any industry. People do not natural- 
ly bother, I repeat, about what does 
not directly concern them. The prac- 
tical use of keeping this fact before 
one.in all publicity is twofold: First, 
it enables one to guard against al- 
lowing an idea, a phrase or even a 
word that will not be understood to 
creep into publicity material. Noth- 
ing kills interest so quickly as the 
introduction of the unintelligible and, 
remember, people do not tell you they 












have not understood your advertise- 
ment—they just let it drop out of 
their minds. Secondly, it forces one 
to select from a mass of technicali- 
ties, those aspects of one’s industry 
that can be shown to concern the 
public. 


Advertising to One’s Self 

“Here is a wide field and to enter 
it brings me to the last part of my 
definition of publicity—making what- 
ever one says interesting. How ob- 
vious that sounds and how often it is 
not acted upon. 

“Three parties are concerned with 
every advertisement :—those who pay 
for its production, those who pro- 
duce it and those whose spending 
power it is intended to influence. This 
state of affairs creates certain pit- 
falls. Two of the three parties— 
manufacturers and advertising agent 
—consult and confer, while the third 
party—the public—is never present 
until it is too late for him to do any- 
thing except register his opinion on 
the finished advertisement. In the- 
ory it is easy to keep in mind that 


THE GREAT 


THERM CASE 


WARM PASSAGES IN COURT 


EFORE Mr. Justice Playfair, in the Court of Public is to 
Interest. Hearing was resumed this morning in the 
great Therm Case. A lively scene took place as counsel 


began cross-examining the witness, Therm. 
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the absent partner is the 
one whose decision 
makes for success or 
failure. In practice, 
manufacturer and agent, 
being human, are apt to 
please themselves. The 
one, proud of his factory 
and his products, wants 
to have their technical 
virtues extolled in print 
and picture. Once he 
lets himself go along this 
attractive line, he is 
liable soon to be out of 
the public’s depth. His 
agents, if they are weak 
or cynical, may let him 
rip and the result will 
be an advertisement to 
please the Board Room 
and bore the public. 
Agents, again, without 
being either weak or 
cynical may allow their 
own professional enthus- 
iasm to run away with 
them. It is hard for a 
man whose trade is 
words or 
draw - 
ings to 
scrap what 
seems 
good in his 
eyes and 
likely to 
provoke 
among 

or artists, 
won't hel 
something. 


through 


too many 
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self : 
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cleverness as through 


ties. How tempting it 
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New 


Minister 
for Heat 


HEIRM 
appointed 





Mr. 


Last night's Official Gas-ette contained the announcement 
that Mr Therm bad been appointed Minister for Heat. 


Behind this bald official statement burns a romance that 
touches the hearths and homes of 5,000,000 Londoners, 
whose lives have been brightened, health improved, and 
leisure increased by the unfailing energy of Mr. Therm. 
The appointment is very popular in Economical circles 
No Minister has come to his task better equipped than 
Mr. Therm, who will cook 8 Sunday dinners for 4 people, 
or heat enough water for 8 hot baths, or keep a gas iron hot 
for 50 hours—at a cost, in London, of between 84d. and gd. 
It is generally known that Mr. Therm’ contains exactly the 
same amount of heat, as 29.3 units of electricity. 


All the newest Therm - saving appliances can be seen at the Gas Showrooms 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY—never lets London down 





Introducing Mr. Therm 


admiration . 
writers 
because it 
p to sell 
As many 
nts fail 
much 


story in a way that will persuade 
them they are missing something 
valuable if they do not listen to 
you. Every advertisement ought to 
be scrutinized from this point of view 
and none should be passed if it falls 
short of this standard. A man who 
1s quite ignorant of the industry but 
knows how to write is, as a rule, bet- 
ter than any one in the industry at 


technicali- 


ones preparing an advertisement. It is al- 
lots of ad- most impossible for those who are 
appear steeped in the atmosphere of an in- 


Counsel: You claim to be a 
Therm of Gas within the 
meaning of the Act ? 


udge : Let us begin by defining 
, om Therms. (Laughter.) What 
is a Therm ? 


Counsel : A Therm, my lord, is 
the Government standard 
measure of heat, — the ~y | 
of length, or the pou ° 
weight. A Therm contains as 
much heat as 29.3 units of elec- 
tricity, and costs, in London, 
between 84d. and 9d. 

Judge : Now that we have the 
Parliamentary significance of 
the cm “ Term”—er, term 
“Therm,” let us proceed. 

Counsel : Be careful. You say 
you are a Therm of Gas? 


| 
| 
| 


Witness : Yes. 


Counsel ; Can you cook eight 
dinners for a family of four ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Counsel: Now be very careful. 
Will you swear that you can 
heat eight baths—not bird-baths, 
remember, not foot-baths, but 
full-length baths—to the right 
degree of heat for an accept- 
able hot bath ? 

Witness : Yes, Yes, YES |! 


Judge : Less heat, pray—even if 
youarea Therm! (Laughter.) 


Counsel : And are you much the 
least expensive and most 
efficient way of having heat 
in the home to turn on and 
off at will ? 


Witness: I am. (Sensation.) 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY never lets London down. 





A Case In Point 


for all sorts of com- 
modities that have so 
evidently given pleas- 
ure to those who paid 
for them or those who 
made them and that 
will so evidently die 
of public neglect. 

“If your publicity 
appropriation is to be 
well spent, you have 
to fix clearly in your 
eye the people you are 
seeking to interest 
and, then, to tell your 





dustry to speak about it interestingly 
to the public. Writing is a highly 
technical business. You would not 
employ an amateur as an Engineer. 
Your danger of breakdown will be 
no less great if you have your adver- 
tisements written by unprofessional 
hands. 

“Let me offer a few tests of 
whether an advertisement will influ- 
ence the mass of people for whom it 
is meant and who DON’T WANT TO 
READ IT: 

1. Do you, although you know 
nothing and care nothing about the 
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subject find yourself interested as 
soon as you open the page of a news- 
paper in which it appears, or slit the 
envelope from which it dropped, or 
pass the hoarding on which it is 
displayed ? 

2. Do you, once your interest has 
been caught, find yourself reading on 
and understanding what is said, ex- 
actly and easily? 

3. Do you feel that those responsi- 
ble for it really believe every word 
they have written and every picture 
they have drawn? Insincerity is ab- 
solutely fatal to effectiveness in an 
advertisement. 





E. B. Nutt 
Chairman-Elect, Acctg. Section 
“WRINKLES” 

ROM the Accounting Machines 
Committee, Charles E. Eble, 
Chairman, Cons. Gas Co. of New 


York, the following “wrinkles” 


have been selected. 


The Practicability of Fountain 
Pens in the Office 

Fountain pens are supplied to em- 
ployees who have a great deal of 
writing to do. Employees select the 
type of pens most suitable for their 
own use. Separate fountain pens 
are used for different colored inks. 
Departments are equipped with the 
necessary facilities for the mainte- 
nance of pens by employees. 

When fountain pen points become 
worn or parts are broken, the pens 
are turned in for repairs. The re- 
pair costs are charged to the depart 
ments. Employees are charged with 
the cost of pens if they are lost. 

The use of fountain pens by the 
clerical force has eliminated the con 


4. Does it definitely invite the 
reader to take action? That is to 
say, does it leave him wanting to buy 
something, knowing where he can 
buy it and how much it will cost 
All advertisements need not 
pass this particular test since some of 
them may legitimately provide a fa- 
vourable background for _ specific 
sales. 


him? 


5. Is it driving home a message 
that has been made public before? J 
put in this point not, of course, be- 
cause all advertisements should say 
something that has been said in the 


® 
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past, but as a warning against a very 
general tendency on the part of ad- 
vertisers to get tired of what they 
are saying. Don’t think that because 
you said something in public last 
week or last year and naturally 
remember it yourself, that everybody 
else will necessarily remember it too. 
A message is often only beginning 
to get home when those who are 
sending it out are getting tired of it. 
Repetition is an integral part of pub- 
licity, just as “follow through” is as 
much a part of a successful stroke at 
golf as is the approach and the actual 
striking of the ball.” 


Accounting Section 








stant dipping of pen in inkwell, and 
the occasional blot or smudge which 
was caused by the scratching of a 
new or worn-out pen point. The 
broken or mutilated pen holder has 
also disappeared. 

The supplying of fountain pens to 
employees has proven to be practical 
in that the clerks’ desks are neat and 
orderly, production and quality have 
been improved, thus resulting in con- 
siderable time savings. 


To Increase the Efficiency of 
Meter-Reading 


When more than one meter is set 
in the premises and meters are ar- 
ranged in banks, the meter set orders 
are marked by the fitter 1, 2, 3, etc., 
beginning with the first meter to the 
left regardless of the meter number 
or what it supplies. 

To increase meter-reading effi- 
ciency, the arrangement of the sheets 
in the meter-reading binders corre- 
sponds with the position of the me- 
ters and the sheets are inserted in 
the meter-reading sheet binders and 
dodgers, if used, in this numerical 
sequence as numbered by the fitter. 

Therefore, no difficulty is experi- 
enced in reading meters since they 
are read from left to right and the 
meter-reading sheets are arranged in 
this numerical order. 





Saving Postage Pennies 
It was the custom prior to the in- 
crease of postage rates to mail all 
monthly bills for gas consumption. 
In order to save this postage expen- 


diture, all bills are now enclosed in 
outlook envelopes on which is printed 
the following : 
ENCLOSED 
IS YOUR 
GAS BILL 
SAVE THE DISCOUNT 
This procedure also keeps the 
amount of the bill from the observa- 
tion of persons for whom it is not 
intended and renders the bill in a 
more secure way as it can be dropped 
in the customer’s mail box. Adver- 
tising matter is likewise enclosed with 
the customer’s bill. It is believed 
that the rendering of bills in this 
manner has an appeal to the cus- 
tomer, particularly from the view- 
point of privacy as to the amount of 


the bill. 





Explanation to Customers Why 
Two Bills Are Rendered in One 
Month 

It is the practice to render mini- 
mum bills 10 days after the regular 
reading day on all open meter ac- 
counts on which meter readings could 
not be obtained and for which dial 
cards were not returned. 

This often confuses the customers 
when later during the same month a 
meter reading is obtained on which a 
revised bill is then rendered. 

When the second bill is received, 
the customer has two bills for the 
same month and, as no explanation 
is sent with the revised (second bill), 
confusion results and inquiries are 
made. This makes it necessary to 
send a representative to make an ex- 
planation. 














To avoid confusion to the custom- 
-r, and also the extra work involved 
by explanation, a paster reading as 
follows accompanies the revised bill. 
This bill is rendered to the meter 
reading obtained on 
It takes the place of the mini- 
mum bill recently rendered to........ 
when we were unable to obtain 
the reading of your meter. 
The minimum bill may be de- 
stroyed. 


pe 
Perpetual Stores Control 





To obtain the proper reporting 
of and accounting for all material 
and. merghandise issued from Stores 
and as-a perpetual check to all Stores 
activities, a physical count of all ma- 
terial and merchandise can be taken 
two or three times a year, this count 
checked with the stores record cards 
to verify the card balance. The form, 
Exhibit 2, is used for this purpose. 
The form is designed for use in com- 
panies where duplicate records or 
single stores records are maintained. 
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Collection Problems 


Due to increased postage rates and 
the increased number of notices, it 
became necessary to look for some 
other economical way of notifying 
delinquent customers. 

A paster to take the place of the 
discontinue notice was adopted which 
is attached on bills warranting such 
a paster—the decision being made by 
the Credit and Collection Division 
when the bills are compared with the 
ledger before mailing or delivery. 
This paster is attached to the cashi- 
er’s coupon on the bill and notifies 
the customer that bills are payable 
upon presentation and that unless 
paid on or before a certain date, 
service will be discontinued. 

In lieu of the initial delinquency 
notice, a paster is used which notifies 
the customer that the amount on the 
bill is due and prompt remittance 
would be appreciated. . 

When delivering bills, the collector 
calls the customer’s attention to the 
amount due on all bills that bear a 





























Exhibit 2 


The procedure in preparing for and 
counting the material is as follows: 

After determining the number of 
items to be counted each day or week 
to complete the required number of 
counts for the year, commence at the 
beginning of the stores record cards 
and list the items to be counted in 
code order or by classes of material. 
Counting is to be done the last oper- 
ation in the day or the first thing in 
the morning and after all receipts 
and disbursements have been record- 
ed on the stores record cards. After 
the count is made, insert the stores 
record card balance. The unit price 
is inserted on items where there is 
an overage or shortage. If there are 
items on which the quantities do not 
agree, these differences 


thoroughly investigated and every 
‘ffort made to correct them. 


should be 


discontinuance notice, provided a re- 
mittance is not received. If the bill 
carries an initial delinquency notice, 
he makes no comment, 

Cashier’s coupons that carry either 
one of the two notices are detached 
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by the collector in the event of a pay- 
ment and the customer automatically 
avoids receiving the notice. 
— f&—- 
Prevention of Errors on 
Customers’ Accounts 


Collection sheets are prepared sev- 
en days after due date of bill at which 
time the office records of customers’ 
bills are separated into two bundles, 
the paid and unpaid. 

To distinguish between paid and 
unpaid accounts, the upper left hand 
corners of the paid records are cut 
off on the bias, Exhibit 1. 


FeO WITH CORNER CuT 
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The unpaid records are forwarded 
to the typist for the preparation of 
collection sheets: After the collec- 
tion sheets have been prepared, the 
stubs are returned to the trays and 
filed. The unpaid records are filed 
in the front section of the tray, in 
account order, while the paid records 
follow directly behind. 

The purpose of this operation is to 
prevent errors in filing ; also to deter- 
mine responsibility, if an unpaid rec- 
ord is left in the paid file. The sep- 
aration of these records between paid 
and unpaid and the cutting off of 
the corners have been of material 
help in inquiry work and the render- 
ing of duplicate bills. 


-—% — 


Home Service Meeting 











Kitchen Modernization 


ROM Home Service Subcommittee 
Report, Kathleen Atkinson, Chairman. 


(Introduction: The Domestic Range 
Committee in making its report to the 
National Directing Committee of Execu- 
tives requested a recommendation from 
the Home Service Committee as to the 
operation of a kitchen modernization 
service. It was thought that this plan of 
operation, listing actual points to be con- 





sidered, would be of great assistance to 
companies interested in starting such a 
project—Ruth H. Kleinmaier.) 


Summarized Outline 


I. Emplovee’s 
Kitchens: 

Meaning of term 
Modernization.” 
Object of service 


and Customer’s 


“Kitchen 
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Where to start project—with 


employee. 

Suggestions for Interesting 
Employee. 

When to offer service, and 
why. 


How to secure prospects for 
“Kitchen Modernization.” 
I-a. Standards of Modern All-Gas 


Kitchens: 
Knowledge necessary to carry 
on project. 
Where to obtain this knowl- 
edge. 


Plan of procedure: 
Necessary outside contacts. 
Questions for data from 

which to make plan. 
Office Procedure. 
Who should return plan to 
customer. 
Which appliances should be 
suggested. 
Records. 
II. The Kitchen in the Home About 
to be Built: 

Leads. 

Service to architects and pro- 
spective builders. 

III. Model All Gas Kitchens: 

Dealer’s stores and depart- 
ment stores. 

Busses or vans. 

Company’s main office. 

General suggestions about 
construction and use. 


Outline in Detail 
I. Employee's and Customer's 
Kitchens: 

Why modernize? In the interests 
of efficiency and for the esthetic val- 
ue of attractive, well-planned sur- 
roundings. 


A. WHAT DOES THE TERM 
“KITCHEN MODERNIZATION” 
MEAN? 


It is a plan of service offered to 
anyone who wishes to make their kit- 
chen up-to-date by redecorating, re- 
placement, rearrangement, or ll 
three. 

The object of such:a service is to 
create a desire on the part of an 
employee or customer for a modern 
all-gas kitchen, starting with some 
new piece of automatic gas equip- 
ment, probably an automatic gas 
range. 

B. WHERE TO START THE 
PROJECT? : 

With the employee. 

The sales manager will think of 
many plans whereby the employee 
can be stimulated into purchasing a 


new gas range and other pieces of 
gas equipment used in a modern gas 
kitchen. Some suggestions are: Spe- 
cial prices for a limited time, with 
extended period for payments. Ap- 
peal to loyalty and the fact that gas 
employees are looked to as authori- 
ties on gas equipment. Offer a bonus 
to employees when a prospect they 
turn in results in a sale. To em- 
ployees owning a new piece of equip- 
ment the bonus should be larger than 
to one who does not have a modern 
range, refrigerator or water heater. 
If the merchandise is paid for, and 
twelve prospects he turns in result 
in as many sales, his own equipment 
might be given him free. Or, if pay- 
ing for his equipment, the bonus 
could apply in full against payments, 
or part of it applied against pay- 
ments, and the rest paid him in cash. 
C. IF AN EMPLOYEE OR A CUSTO- 
MER HAS NOT PURCHASED A 
NEW RANGE SHOULD THE 
SERVICE BE OFFERED? 

Yes, because it will create confi- 
dence and good-will and sooner or 
later will lead to the purchase of 
equipment, for a newly decorated kit- 
chen, or one in which other pieces 
have been replaced, will cry aloud 
for the new range. 

D. HOW TO SECURE PROSPECTS 
FOR KITCHEN MODERNIZATION? 
Through advertising the service. 

Special prices, for a limited period 
of time, on one piece of merchan- 
dise to secure an entrée into the 
home, with the hope of interesting 
the customer in purchasing another 
piece. When the equipment is in- 
stalled the kitchen modernization 
service is offered. The opportunity 
to make payments over period of 
time sufficiently long would be an in- 
centive to buy. 

Special courses in cooking and 
kitchen efficiency. 

The interweaving of kitchen mod- 
ernization information with cooking 
and food information given during 
demonstrations or classes. 

Through home call contacts when 
new piece of equipment is installed 
or an old piece is serviced. When 
a customer purchased a new range, 
for instance, a letter could be sent 
her from the home service depart- 
ment announcing the kitchen mod- 
ernization service. Enclosed in the 
letter might be a color card showing 
various color schemes for her kitchen 
worked around the new range. Col- 
ored samples of wall and floor cov- 
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erings, curtains, etc., could be pasted 
on the card. Even though no call is 
made on the customer, color card 
and other kitchen planning material 
could be sent her to arouse her in- 
terest. 

Use of model kitchen exhibits in 
main office in connection with cook- 
ing or demonstration courses; and 
placement of model kitchen in out- 
lying territories in dealers’ stores as 
a background for demonstrations 
given in the store. 

Talks on this subject before wom- 
en’s clubs. 

Neighborhood competitions follow- 
ing neighborhood demonstrations. 
Suggest that these competitions take 
the form of charts drawn by custom- 
ers of their kitchens as they are, and 
as they should be to be rated as mod- 
ern and convenient. Ratings to be 
given by someone outside the Gas 
Company, and suitable prizes award- 
ed. 

Cooperation with fairs, food and 
household equipment shows by erect- 
ing a model kitchen on premises and 
giving demonstrations in it. 

Contacting high school groups. 

Through company employees. 

Through architects. 

Contacts with newly engaged girls 
in the society columns of local 
papers. 

In combination companies lighting 
recommendations should include 
specifications for a modern gas kit- 
chen. 

I-A. What are the standards for a 

modern all-gas kitchen? 

A modern heat-controlled, insu- 
lated gas range with automatic fea- 
tures, passed by the A.G.A. Labora- 
tory. 

A modern gas refrigerator. 

A good sink with plenty of gas- 
heated water. 

A good work table or cabinet. 

Adequate storage shelves and cup- 
boards. 

Comfortable heights for working 
surfaces. 

Equipment so placed as to reduce 
labor. 

Suitable and necessary amount of 
small equipment. 

Comfortable, easily - cared- for 
floor, 

Sanitary wall finish. 

Adequate lighting and ventilation. 

Electric outlets for small equip- 
ment. 

Cheerful and suitable color scheme. 

B. How can a home service work- 
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er help an employee or custom- 
er to modernize her kitchen? 

By having a practical knowledge 
of the subjects outlined above that 
is dependable and accurate. 

C. Where to get this information? 

About the gas equipment? In own 
industry and company, from A.G.A. 
courses and the Laboratory, and 
from other courses sponsored by the 
Home Service Committee. A work- 
ing knowledge of competitive equip- 
ment is also necessary. 

About other points? By reading 
material on the subject of kitchens 
that is up-to-date. Such material is 
to be had from the home manage- 
ment or home economics departments 
of colleges, from the Home Econom- 
ics Department at Washington, 
D. C., from the leading women’s 
magazines publishing articles and 
pamphlets on this subject, and from 
the study of equipment and materials 
in local stores. 

II-A. Procedure: 

Where to secure information to 
organize plan; have as much as pos- 
sible before offering services. Ad- 
visable to make contacts with follow- 
ing groups in your community: 

. Builders. 
b. Architects. 
. Plumbers. 
. Cabinet manufacturers. 
. Manufacturers of floor and 

wall coverings. 

It is further suggested that the lo- 
cal stores be canvassed to find out 
what lines of good equipment and 
other kitchen furnishings they carry. 
Obtain prices and catalogues, and 
samples of paper, curtain materials, 
floor coverings, etc., where possible. 
Price information should be used as 
a guide when making a general esti- 
mate of probable cost for customer. 
The customer should do all subse- 
quent shopping and be responsible 
for her own decisions. The home 
service worker should act only as a 
guide. 

B. Suggested questions for obtain- 

ing data: 

1. Name and address of cus- 
tomer. 

2. Size and shape of kitchen; 
number, location and size of 
windows and doors, with 
window height from floor. 

. To what extent is moderniz- 
ing to be done? 

. Equipment now in use, with 
sizes or measurements of 
same. 


5. Working methods of person 
or persons who use kitchen. 

. Size of family. 

. Is kitchen used as a laundry? 
And for meal service as well 
as meal preparation? 

. Condition of present equip- 
ment; is any of it to be re- 
placed immediately ? 

. Present lighting and ventila- 
tion facilities. 

10. Number and position of elec- 
trical outlets. What electri- 
cal equipment is in use. 

Other questions will come to mind 
when the survey call is being made 
in the customer’s home. 

C. Office Procedure: 

Following the survey call, whoever 
has made it (the home service di- 
rector or one of her assistants) 
should make a drawing to scale of 
the kitchen as it exists, with another 
showing suggested changes. From 
this a blueprint and final colored 
picture can be made by the company 
architect. The blueprint will show 
the modernized kitchen drawn to 
scale and the colored picture will en- 
able the customer to visualize the fin- 
ished plan. If new equipment is 
suggested, attach marked catalogues ; 
attach, also, any other material and 
information that will be helpful to 
the customer. 

D. Who should return the plan to 
the customer? 


This depends entirely on the situ- 
ation: 
1. The dealer. 
2. The company salesman. 
3. The home service consultant. 


E. Record of plans made: 

a. It is quite essential that a 
complete record be kept of all 
plans made. This should include: 

1. Name and address. 

2. Name of appliances 
gested. 

3. Name of appliances sold. 
Checking back regularly on 
plans that have gone out to 
the customer. 

. Record of all complete gas 
homes or kitchens sold with 
the aid of this plan. 

Il. The Kitchen in the Home About 
to be Built: 

The salesmen might turn in leads 
obtained by following up building 
permits; they might also investigate 
engagement announcements to see 
which couples are planning to build 
and turn those leads over to the home 


sug- 
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service department as prospects for 
the kitchen planning service. If no 
sale was made by the salesman, home 
service could attempt to interest 
them in the kitchen and home mod- 
ernization plan, leading up to a sale 
later. 

If practicable, some one in the or- 
ganization might be assigned to defi- 
nitely work with architects on kit- 
chen plans. Assistance given would 
include suggestions for adequate 
floor and wall space to accommodate 
necessary large equipment, such as 
range, refrigerator, sink, cupboards 
and shelves, cabinet and tables, all 
efficiently arranged ; suitable lighting 
and ventilation; electric outlets, and 
so on. The house heating department 
should be informed about all contacts 
made through this service. 


Ill. Model All-Gas Kitchens: 


It is suggested that the sales man- 
ager or home service director make 
the original contact with dealers 
where it is thought that a model all- 
gas kitchen in his store would help 
him and the gas company in that ter- 
ritory. They should be responsible, 
too, for department store contacts 
for the same purpose. 

All-gas model kitchens in busses or 
vans, manned by gas company em- 
ployees, to go out to outlying terri- 
tories. Nothing should be done in a 
dealer’s territory without cooperating 
with him, 

All-gas model kitchens in the com- 
pany’s main office, on the sales floor 
preferably, can be worked out with 
the help of home service. 

All model kitchens, to be effective, 
should have three walls; they should 
be planned to meet all the standards 
of a modern model kitchen for an 
average home, and be equipped with 
the latest gas equipment. Cooking 
demonstrations at stated periods 
would be one means of drawing peo- 
ple into the kitchens. During the 
demonstrations references to the fea- 
tures of the kitchen should be made. 
IV. Home Modernization: 

Selling the idea of an all-gas kit- 
chen will lead to the all-gas home. 
Should we not start with the kitchen 
and work out gradually to the rest of 
the home? 


Memo: A weekly written report to 
the sales manager of any 
and all contacts and work 
accomplished through or by 
the kitchen planning serv- 
ice will keep him informed. 
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ELEMENTS OF GAS TECHNOLOGY 


Manufacture of Commercial Gases— 


Producer Gas 


HERE are four reactions which take place when 
steam is blown through a bed of incandescent carbon, 
as follows: 
C+ HO = CO + H: —56718 B.t.u. 
C + 2H.0 = CO, + 2H: —38,466 B.t.u. 
CO. + H: = CO + H,0O—18,250 B.t.u. 
Cc -+- CQ; = 2CO —74,970 B.t.u. 


In all of these reactions, HzO is to be considered as 
remaining in the gaseous state. 
dominant one. 

To clearly understand what happens in the gas producer, 
it may be considered as consisting of several definite 
zones, represented in columnar form by Fig. 4. The func- 
tion of each zone and its re- 


The first reaction is the 





actions are clearly shown. It 
is understood, of course, that 
under actual conditions, there 


Gas SPace 
Heat Value Oyminishes due 
todijution etc. 





DisTitLaTion Zone 











are no such sharp lines of 
division between the so-called 
zones and that each gradually 
passes into the one adjacent 
to it. ‘As the entering mix- 
ture of steam and air passes 
through the ash zone, it does 
not undergo any change in 
composition, but 


Gaseous Hydrocatbons 
in Fuel, 1f any, added to 
925, formation of Coke. 





SECONDARY REOUCTION 
Lone 

Further Reduction of CO, 

toCO, slight reduction 

of HzO by CO, fuel preheat- 


serves to ed by hot gas, 
cool the ash and is at the C+COz = 200 
same time preheated. Com- CO+H20= Con tHe 


bustion of carbon next takes 
place and the O, in the air 
is entirely used up as the 
gases pass through the next 
few inches of the fuel bed 
nothing but CO, being pro- 
duced. The production of 
CO, is at a maximum about 
3 to 4 inches above the cin- 
ders, and from this point up- 
ward the CO; content dimin- 
ishes. 

When the O, has practic- 
ally all disappeared, and the 
CO; content is near the maximum, the formation of CO 
begins and continues through the balance of the operation. 
No water is decomposed until the oxygen has disappeared, 
but at about the same time as CO begins to form, decompo- 
sition of H:O also sets in and Hz is rapidly produced. 
All this takes place in the primary or first reduction zone. 
Above this, in the secondary reduction zone, some COs is 
reduced to CO and more steam is reduced to H:. Finally, 
at the top of the fuel bed, any volatile constituents in the 
fuel are distilled off and pass into the gas in the gas space. 
This has the effect of adding some illuminants to the gas, 
in addition to other hydrocarbons, and the heat value of 
the gas is considerably increased. 

In the gas space above the fuel bed, the gas is no longer 





Primary Reouction Lone 
Reduction of COz"*0CO and 
decom position of Steam 
by hot Carbon. heat absorbs 
C+ H20 -Co+He 
StEHr0 =CO.+2Ha 
+C034,.2=200 
OXIDATION “LONE 
Combustion of Carbon to 
form CO, , Heat Produced. 
C+O2 = COz 
Asu Lone: 
Ash cooled and Air- Steam 
Blast preheated 


Fic.4.— Zones of Reaction 
in Gas Producers. 

















in contact with incandescent carbon and some change of 
composition takes place, due to dilution and to reversion 
of CO to CO. The heat value consequently decreases. 

It has been found that the depth of the fuel bed, the 
proportion of steam to air, the velocity of the gas, and the 
time of contact all have an important bearing on the 
efficiency of a producer. The greatest efficiency is ob- 
tained when 0.3 to 0.4 lb. of steam are blown per Ib. of 
coal fired, but the steam actually used in practice generally 
exceeds this, to prevent excessive clinker formation. 

Increasing the depth of the fuel bed increases the 
amount of steam decomposed, for a given ratio of steam 
to coal; because the secondary reduction zone becomes 
thicker and the fuel is at a higher temperature. The depth 
of the fuel bed has a great influence on the composition 
of the gas. Haslam and Russel (Fuels and Their Combus- 
tion, page 563) state that the constituents of producer gas 

(CO:) (H:) 


come to an apparent equilibrium value K’ 


(H:0) (CO) 
dependent on the thickness of the fuel bed alone, and in- 
dependent of other factors. By experiment, it has been 
found that the value K’* bears a lineal relationship to the 
depth of the fuel bed expressed by the equation 


(CO:) (H:) 
K’ = 0.0%L = ——————_ 
(H:0) (CO) 


in which L*’=depth of fuel bed in feet; 


(H:0) =volume of total moisture (unde- 
composed steam plus free and 
combined moisture in the fuel) 
per 100 volumes of dry producer 
gas ; 

(CO:) (H:) and (CO) =the per cents of CO:, H: and CO 
in the dry gas as determined by 
analysis of the gas in an appa- 
ratus of the Orsat type. 

From the above equation, we derive 


(CO) (Hs) 
H:O0 = ——————_ 
(.096L) (CO) 


which observations have shown to be accurate within 10 
per cent and which offers a way of determining the ap- 
proximate amount of water in producer gas by means of an 
ordinary gas analysis, and avoids the direct determination 
of water in producer gas which is sometimes difficult to 
carry out at the ordinary producer gas plant. 

As previously stated, the heat value of the producer gas 
is at a maximum when about 0.4 Ib. of steam is blown 
per pound of coal, but that it is often necessary to use 
0.5 or 0.6 lb. of steam per Ib. of coal in order to reduce 
clinkers. Use of too great an amount of steam in the 
air blast has the following disadvantages: 
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The heat value of the gas is decreased and the amounts 
of water and CO; are increased; the thermal efficiency of 
the producer is lowered; and the efficiency of the gas itself 
is decreased. However, continuity of operation is more 
important to the operator than efficiency, hence sufficient 
steam to keep the producers free of clinker must be sup- 
plied. It is important when buying coal for use in gas 
producers to know the fusion point of the ash, as well as 
the amount of ash, since less steam will be required for 
coals having ash of a high fusion point. 

The condition of the fuel bed is also important. The 
bed should be kept uniformly covered with raw coal; it 
should be kept regularly and properly poked, and the 
cinder should be continuously removed. 

The rate at which fuel can be gasified in a producer is 
dependent on the size and type of fuel used, its moisture 
content, and the amount and fusibility of the ash. Modern 
producers are able to gasify as much as 50 lb. of coal per 
square foot of surface per hour, but the average rate in 
American practice is about 25 lb. per sq. ft. per hr. for 
well-operated plants. Some hand-operated producers, using 
a poor grade of fuel, will show a gasification rate of 8 Ib. 
per sq. ft. per hr. or even less, but such low rates are 
gradually passing out of the picture. 

The quality of the gas being produced can be determined 
either by inspection or by analysis, the latter method of 
course being the more accurate. However, a trained ob- 
server can come surprisingly close to making a quick and 


fairly accurate estimate of the gas quality. For example, 


the best gas is’ being produced if its appearance is some- 
what yellowish, due to distillation of the volatiles, and the 


top of the producer fuel bed is a dull red. If the gas is 
dark and sooty, with no yellow color, it indicates that 
either the temperature of the producer is too high, or the 
fuel bed too thin, or that the gasification rate is too high. 
A gas with no soot shows that the producer is being 
operated below capacity, or else the steam rate is too high. 


In estimating the quality of the gas by actual analysis, 
it is often sufficient to determine only the percentage of 
CO: present. The best modern practice allows for a per- 
centage of CO, ranging from 2 to 5 per cent. Over 5 per 
cent CO: shows that something is wrong with the oper- 
ation, and that the fault may be with one or more of the 
following: 


1.—Too much steam in the blast. 

2.—Fuel bed not deep enough. 

3.—Gas rate too high. 

4—Leakage of air into the gas space. 

5.—Channels through the fuel bed resulting from poor 
blast distribution, too little poking, too deep poking, 
or excessive clinker formation. 


FUELS USED IN GAS PRODUCERS—It is possible 
to gasify practically any carbonaceous fuel in a gas pro- 
ducer, but most producer gas is manufactured from bi- 
tuminous coal because of its cheapness. Coke and pea- 
size anthracite are also widely used, particularly in the 
gas industry. The coal selected should be non-coking, with 
a hydrogen-oxygen ratio of about 0.50 on an ash-free and 
moisture free basis. High volatile coals, containing over . 
35 per cent volatile matter, and high oxygen coals are*f 
generally the most satisfactory. Producer gas coals should 
have an ash with a high fusing point, generally above 
2600° F., and should not contain over 1 per cent sulphur, 
although coals having higher percentages of sulphur have 
been successfully used. Moisture in the coal should be 
kept as low as possible, since with a high moisture content, 
considerable heat loss is inevitable, due to the fact that 
heat from the producer gas is used up in evaporating this 
moisture, the sensible heat in the water vapor passes out 
with the stack gases, and water vapor brings about an oxi- 
dation of CO to COk,, thus increasing the CO, content of 
the gas. 


(Continued in November issue) 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





New Compressor Announced by 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 


A new single-stage, belt-driven com- 
pressor designed for heavy-duty service 
is announced by Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York. It is 
designated the Class ES. It has one 
horizontal, double-acting cylinder and 
operates at moderate speeds. It is avail- 
able in sizes from 10 to 125 hp., and 
for discharge pressures from 5 to 150 
pounds. 

The machine is suitable wherever full- 
load, continuous service is required and 
wherever power cost is an important 





consideration. It will give economical 
standby service for large compressors 
whose full capacity is not always needed. 
It will satisfactorily handle poisonous 
or inflammable gases, or any others that 
must be handled without leakage. 
Low air speeds and small pressure 
losses obtained by liberal design of air 
passages and valves insure maximum 
economy. These features and effective 
water jacketing also insure low air tem- 
peratures, which simplifies lubrication 
problems and lengthens the service life 
of valves, cylinders, and piston rings. A 
double row of Timken tapered-roller 
bearings on each end of the crankshaft 
reduce friction, make bearing adjust- 
ments unnecessary for a long time, and 
provide rigidity against all strains. 
Regulating equipment suitable for any 
conditions of service can be furnished. 


——_- ——— 


Sprague to Sell Pipe Line Safety 
System 


The Sprague Meter Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces that they 
are now acting as Selling Agents for the 
X-Pander Pipe Line Safety System, 
manufactured by the Paul G. Wagner 
Company of Los Angeles, California. 

This product is designed to seal the gas 
line, at the time of meter shut-off, to pre- 
vent the theft of gas; also to stop leakage 
and the subsequent danger of explosion. 

X-Pander System utilizes an expan- 
sible rubber plug and an ingenious op- 
erating key wrench. In practice, the plug 
is securely hooked to the wrench, insert- 
ed in the pipe and expanded to form a 
perfect seal. The wrench is then un- 
hooked and removed. The plug and 


wrench combination is so designed that 
the plug must be sufficiently expanded in 
the pipe to make a leak proof seal or the 
wrench cannot be unhooked. This fea- 
ture eliminates all element of human 
error and makes the system foolproof. 
All plugs are serially numbered to en- 
able the operating company to keep an 
accurate record of each ‘installation. 
Plugs are made to fit the various pipe 
sizes and are adaptable to standard meter 
hook-ups. Wrenches are available in 
three lengths, the longest of which allows 
the plug to be inserted to a depth of ten 
inches in the pipe. This deep insertion 
is a positive guarantee against tampering. 
——* — 
Chapman Safety Service Tee 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian 
Orchard, Mass., recently issued a folder, 
illustrating and describing their Safety 
Service Tee. The Tee is designed for 
the tapping of small service connections 
in high pressure distribution mains, 
rapidly and effectively. It consists of a 
steel body 4% inches high, which is 
chambered at the bottom to allow weld- 
ing to the main. Midway, it has a 5 


inch length of % inch or 1 inch pipe, 
welded to the body of the tee. 





Fig. 1 


The tee is designed to act as a check 
valve, for the interior chamber is pro- 
vided with an aluminum ball which per- 
mits the passage of the drill but upon 
withdrawal of the drill is pushed up- 
ward by the released gas pressure, ef- 
fectively closing the port through which 
the drill is withdrawn. 

Fig. 1 shows the tee welded to the 
main. A tapping tool is attached to the 
threaded top of the tee and drilling pro- 
ceeds as usual. The drill in passing 
through the tee clears the aluminum 
check ball in the interior chamber. 


Fig. 2 shows how, as the drill is with- 
drawn, the aluminum ball is forced up 
by the velocity of gas following the 
drill, effectively closing the port through 
which the drill has passed and per- 
mitting the capping of the tee without 
danger to the workman. 

Copy of folder will be mailed on re- 
quest. 

— ~~ — 


New Crane and Shovel Literature 


Link-Belt models K-38, 44, and 55 are 
covered in three attractively illustrated 
eight-page 8%” x 11” folders recently is- 
sued by Link-Belt Company, 300 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, on Crawler- 
Mounted Shovel, Crane, Dragline Equip- 
ment. Lifting capacities, clearance dia- 
grams and other data are given. Copies 
will be mailed upon request. 


—__+?—__—__. 


Electrolux Secures 500 New 
Outlets 


Since January of this year, more than 
500 new Electrolux outlets have been 
franchised, a number of them being de- 
partment stores and retailers already 
handling electric refrigerators, according 
to F. E. Sellman, vice president in charge 
of sales of Servel, Inc. 

August Electrolux shipments were 
more than 100 per cent greater than those 
of the same month last year, bringing the 
year’s total to date ahead of similar 
periods in both 1931 and 1932, he states. 

Five distributors of bottled gas— 
Pyrofax, Philgas, Shellane, Skelgas, and 
Standard Flamo—are now merchandising 
Electrolux refrigerators through special 
departments organized for this purpose. 





Fig. 2 
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METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























For Extreme 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE 


HE Little Hercules 

Regulator weighs 
only 8 pounds, yet is cap- 
able of controlling inlet 
pressures up to 1000 
pounds. Such pressures it 
will reduce to anything 
between 5 and 100 pounds 
as required. It is intended 
for use in conjunction 
with such a device as the 
Fulton House Regulator, 
since competent engineers 
do not favor carrying 
high gas pressures to the 
point of distribution with 
only a_ single valve to 


QUTLE govern it. 


The Little Hercules is also 
constructed as a relief 
valve which will give ex- 
Little Hercules cellent service wherever a 
Gas Regulator small spring type relief 
valve is required. 


Chaplin-Fulton equipment for all needs of gas regulation 
and for various other forms of pressure control has been 
in successful use over forty years. Correspondence on 
any specific need is invited. Literature on request. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 


28-40 Penn Ave. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 








B-LINE 
BOILER CO. 





(AIK) 
Boilers 


Chace Bimetal is especially 
adapted for high temperature 
applications. 1200° F without 
distortion. Consult our Eng 
Dept regarding your problem 


W.M.CHACE VALVE CO. 

















Public Service Electric & Gas 
Reduces Rates 


The cost of gas fuel for heating and 
for cooling homes and buildings was 
further reduced by Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., 
under a new schedule of rates which be- 
came effective with the September, 1933, 
meter readings. Consumers who use more 
than half of their annual gas require- 
ments for building heating or cooling 
purposes, and who guarantee to use at 
least $125 worth of gas per year, will be 
given a rate of 65 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet for gas consumed in excess of the 
first 5,000 cubic feet per month. The first 
5,000 cubic feet will be billed at the same 
rates as the uniform rate for gas. 


j-—__ 


Lone Star to Give Additional 
Employment 


Employment will be given to approxi- 
mately 400 persons and purchasing power 
will be increased by a minimum of $500,- 
000 with the operation of the Lone Star 
gas system under the national code for 
the natural gas industry, according to L. 
B. Denning, president. 

Companies comprising the system are 
the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas Gas Co., 
Fort Worth Division of Lone Star, Coun- 
ty Gas Co., Municipal Gas Co., Commun- 
ity Natural Gas Co., Lone Star Gasoline 
Co., Texas Cities Gas Co., Stamford and 
Western Gas Co. and Northwest Texas 
Gas Co. 


Natural Gas to Heat School 


The board of education of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, has decided that natural gas will be 
used for heating the recently completed 
junior high school building during the 
1933-34 school term. 


++—— 


Oklahoma U. Offers First And 
Only Natural Gas Engineering 
Course 


The course in natural gas engineering 
announced originally by the University 
of Oklahoma last spring is announced 
formally in a new bulletin issued re- 
cently by the College of Engineering 
of the University of Oklahoma, as fol- 
lows: 

“The first and only natural gas engi- 
neering course offered by any university 
or college is given at the University of 
Oklahoma. The men who graduate from 
this course will be prepared to go into 
phases of the natural gas industry which 


covers the distribution, compression, 


NEWS OF THE GAS 
+ INDUSTRY ~+ 


measurement, sales, administrative and 
executive work in connection with the 
natural gas utilities. The courses offered 
in the curriculum of the natural gas 
school are especially adapted and the 
laboratories of this school are not 
equalled elsewhere in the United States. 
The character of work’ offered in the 
course is known to thousands of men in 
the natural gas industry who have had 
an opportunity to make personal con- 
tact with both faculty and students 
through attending the Southwestern 
Gas Measurement Short Course which 
has been held annually at the University 
of Oklahoma.” 

The course of the School of Natural 
Gas Engineering is announced in de- 
tail with William Henry Carson, M.E., 
as director. Professor Carson appears 
also as acting director of the School of 
Petroleum Engineering. He succeeds 
H. C. George, who resigned August 1 
to become the head of the department 


of oil and gas in the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
sabeansecgyiemnininn 


Public Service Company of Okla. 
to Extend Gas System 


Engineering studies and _ estimates 
which will provide for rebuilding a part 
of the gas distribution system of McAles- 
ter, Okla., within the city limits are be- 
ing made by the Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma, according to Harry W. Pitzer, 
district manager of the company. 

More than 65,000 ft. of new pipe has 
been purchased to replace some of that 
now in use. About 50 people will be em- 
ployed to install the gas lines. 


—— *— 


Newspaper Advertising Speeds 
Merchandising of Gas 
Refrigerators 


How newspaper advertising aided in 
speeding up sales activity in the merchan- 
dising of gas refrigerators in Southern 
California towns during the past six 
months was stressed in an address made 
Sept. 27 by F. M. Banks, of Los Angeles, 
general superintendent of sales of the 
Southern California Gas Company, before 
the annual convention of the American 
Gas Association being held in Chicago 
at the Hotel Stevens, 


Not only have the gas companies uti- 
lized extensive newspaper advertising 
during a trying period to promote gas re- 
frigeration with good cumulative effect 
but refrigerator dealers are advertising on 
their own account, according to Mr. 
Banks. 

“At the present time approximately one- 
half of the dealers are advertising regu- 
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larly in their district newspapers,” Mr. 
Banks said. 

Mr. Banks told the delegates that the 
gas refrigerator has lent itself ideally to 
advertising and. publicity “in a manner 
which has been duplicated by no other ap- 
pliance.” 

In one local city campaign the South- 
ern California Gas Company placed one 
thousand column inches in the dailies of 
one city during May and June, these ads 
being devoted to refrigeration.’ He said 
that approximately 13,000 column inches 
were placed in 92 papers in outlying dis- 
tricts of the city during the same period. 
He also explained that throughout the 
season the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany placed approximately 12,000 column 
inches in seventy newspapers in its serv- 
ing area. 


—_——__ $_____ 


Indiana Properties of Kentucky 


Natural Gas To Be Sold 


Sale of Indiana properties of the Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co., was ordered 
August 11 by Judge Robert C. Baltzell 
in Federal court in Indianapolis, in a 
decree ordering foreclosure of a mort- 
gage on the property. The sale will be 
held in Terre Haute this month by Al- 
bert Ward, Special Master in Chancery. 
According to present plans, a new or- 
ganization, set up as the Kentucky 
Natural Gas Corporation, is expected to 
take over the property. The property 
includes pipe lines, land, oil and gas 
leases, real estate leases, contracts for 
purchase and sale of gas and plants and 
equipment of the company. The prop- 
erties are in Vanderburg, Vigo, Perry, 
Knox, Park, Green and Gibson counties. 
The mortgage secures $4,500,000 gold 
mortgage bonds. 





JUST A RATCHET WRENCH 


—no other tool, no skilled 
labor, and yet four miles of 
10-inch cast iron pipe with 
mechanical joints were in- 
stalled in two weeks’ time. 
The line carries 100 lbs. 
natural gas pressure. It 
tested gas-tight. The various 
mechanical joinis made by 
members of the Association 
are fundamentally gas-tight. 
Address inquiries to The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


with mechanical joints 


Look for this P44 «Trademark 
“"4q 
~ 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





















Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 






Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 









231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 

















Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for over 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


Chicago, II. 








Yieduonge 


For Gasworks having no facilities to. mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 


or Water Gas. 
Samples upon request. 


THE ALPHA-LU:Xx COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Complete 
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NEW JERSEY 
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Convention Calendar 
October 


20 New England Gas Association 
Operating Division, Wor- 
cester, Mass. D. C. Camp- 
bell, Secretary, Operating 
Division. 

24-26 American Petroleum Institute 
Chicago, IIl. 

Week of Oct. 29, 1934. American 

Gas Association 16th Annual Con- 

vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 











Augments Its Utah Gas Line 


Bringing in a gas well known as A. J. 
Poston No. 2, in the South Baxter basin 
of Montana, about ‘twenty miles south of 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, the Mountain 
Fuel Supply Company connected it to its 
Utah line and it adds eight million cubic 
feet daily. 

--— — 


British Chimney Sweeps Are 
Ousted by Gas Fires 


The ancient and honorable profession 
of chomney sweep is the latest to fall 
victim in Great Britain to technological 
unemployment. 

This was revealed when a deputation 
of chimney sweeps recently interviewed 
Sir Francis Goodenough, chairman of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, and 
protested that the relentless replacing of 
domestic coal fires with gas fires was 
putting them out of business. 

The deputation pleaded that if Sir 
Francis could not put a stop to the in- 
stalling of gas fires, he, at least, ought to 
offer the sweeps alternative employment. 
He promised to place their problem be- 
fore the gas industry as a whole. 


——__ fe — 
Gas Franchise Granted in Laurel, 


Miss. 


The city of Laurel, Miss., has voted by 
a majority of 658 to 14 in favor of grant- 
ing a gas franchise to the Public Service 
Corp. of Mississippi. A lower rate sched- 
ule for the city will be instituted by the 
new company, it is stated. 


Bay City, Mich. Changes to 
Natural Gas 


The Consumers Power Co., Bay City, 
Mich., is changing over equipment for use 
of natural gas instead of the mixed fuel 
now being used. When the change is 
completed Bay City will become the first 
large community in the state to be served 
with natural gas from the Central Michi- 
gan field. 


—_ fe — 
Gas Companies Merge 


The West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock, 
Tex., has absorbed the South Plains Pipe 
Line Co., which hitherto has operated as 
an independent subsidiary. 


Canadian Gas Assn. Meeting at 
Ottawa 


The Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Gas Association was held Sept. 18th and 
19th at Ottawa, Canada. A large delega- 
tion of gas engineers from abroad, who 
attended the meeting, were met at 
Montreal by Mr. Hugh McNair, then 
Pres. of the Association and Mr. Geo. W. 
Allen, Secy., who conducted the delega- 
tion to Ottawa, and after the meeting 
accompanied the delegation to Chicago 
to attend the A.G.A. meeting, week of 
Sept. 24th. New officers of the Canadian 
Gas Assn. for the ensuing year are: 

President, D. G. Munroe, Montreal, 
Que.; Ist Vice-Pres. J. C. Dawson, 
Quebec, Que.; 2nd Vice-Pres. John Keil- 
lor, Vancouver, B. C.; Geo. W. Allen, 
Toronto, Ont., reelected Secy.-Treas. 


——_ -—__- 


United Gas Secure Options in 
Arkansas 


The United Gas Public Service Co., 
Houston, Texas, is reported to have se- 
cured options on more than 300,000 acres 
in Bradley, Calhoun and Chicot counties 
in Arkansas. 

It is said that careful geological tests 
will be made to determine if this wildcat 
territory is a producer before any plans 
are announced. 


—_#e——_— 


Can Use Native Natural Gas Now 


The North Dakota Legislature re- 
cently passed a bill permitting the use 
of natural gas in State institutions pro- 
vided the gas is produced in that Sate. 
North Dakota has had a law on its 
books since 1893, which had been inter- 
preted to mean that State institutions 
must use local lignite coal and the law 
now permits the use of native natural 
gas on a parity with native coal. 


——}— - 


Natural Gas Well in Duval 
County, Texas 


A 40,000,000 cu. ft. natural gas well 
has been brought in by Conway & Camp- 
bell in Northern Duval County, Texas. 
This well is off the regular path to the 
east of the Government Wells chain of 
gas pools, but it is in the same sand as 
the Government Wells pool at 2749 to 
2756 ft. This is considered a very im- 
portant development. 


- —h —— 


Markleville Citizens Gas & Oil Co. 
Dissolved 


The certificate of the Indiana secre- 
tary of state, showing the voluntary dis- 
solution of the Markleville Citizens Gas 
& Oil Co., Markleville, Ind., has been 
filed for record. The company was or- 
ganized back in the days of natural gas 
in northeastern Indiana to provide gas 
for domestic use. 
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"John A. Fry 


Elected chairman, Manufacturers’ Section, 
A. G. A. for 1933-34 


Gas—The Only Thing, That Burns 


Gas is the only thing that burns. When 
paper, wood, coal or other fuel is placed 
in a furnace and lit all that burns is gas. 
The solid part of the fuel- remains in the 
form of cinders, dust and ashes, if it has 
not already gone up the chimney in the 
form of smoke, to descend as smut and 
soot. 

Gas, purified and properly manufac- 
tured, is the only intelligent, clean and 
scientific means of obtaining heat. It can 
be piped to any part of a building, and 
made the source of heat, in as large or as 
small quantities as is desired, any time of 
the day or night. 

These are a few of the advantages of 
gas heat that have induced many factory 
managers to replace crude fuels by gas. 


—- — 


Gas Company Moves 


The Georgia Natural Gas Corp, 
Barnesville, Ga., has moved into new and 
more spacious quarters in the Middle- 
brooks Building there. 


—_§—_—_ 


Michigan Town Considering 
Natural Gas Line 


The city commission of Big Rapids, 
Mich., has voted to investigate the feasi- 
bility of building a gas pipe line to the 
city gates to provide natural gas piped 
from the Michigan fields by the Michigan 
Natural Gas Corp. 


——-- — 


Miami Company Will Sell Gas 
Appliances 


Organized to merchandise various 
makes of gas appliances in Miami, Fla, 
is Gas Appliances, Inc., which has opened 
a 5,000 sq. ft. display and sales room in 
the Franklin building. The company has 
been franchised as an Electrolux dealer. 
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Meters 


‘ Diaphragms . 

All sizes Repai d 4 d 
ay re Tried and Prove 
3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters || REYNOLDS MODEL 30 REGULATOR 

capacity Wet Meters 


Gauges * More than forty years ago Reynolds 
Apparatus Gas Regulator Co. built and patented 
the little giant, toggle type regulator the 


METER REP AIR P ARTS forerunner of the present model 30. The 


basic operating principles of the original tog- 


le t d that of th imilar. 
ALLMAKES - ALL SIZES OF METERS Se eee: tht en i ior oul ies 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW Sagt hap a enn 
ing, improved design and better materials 

USING OUR PARTS have increased the efficiency of the present 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON unit. The accuracy, the quick response of 


METER REPAIR PARTS model 30 to varying load demands; the uni- 
form control of outlet flow when line pres- 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


sures vary; the interchangeability of parts 
GLADLY SENT and lowered maintenance costs are the re- 
ee sults. In a field as technical as that of the 


LAMBERT METER CO. Gas Industry, “tried” and “proved” per- 


formance are two musts vitally important 
BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. to the success of an installation. Reynolds 
model 30 toggle regulator is a “‘tried’”’ and 
“proved” product. The record of perform- 
ance in actual operation is the evidence that 
marks this gas control unit as the finest of 
its type ever built. Model 30 is available in 
either spring or dead weight adjustment for 
horizontal or vertical connections. 
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Personals 


D. E. Karn has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Consumers Power Company, Jackson, 
Mich., to succeed C. W. Tippy, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Karn, who is 42 years old, was 
born on a farm near Peru, Indiana. He 
was graduated in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing from Purdue University in 1915. His 
first position was with the Central Illi- 
nois Light Company at Peoria. A year 
later he was placed jp.charge of the 
steam heating system at Grand Rapids. 

In 1919 Mr. Karn came to Jackson, in 
the Rate Department of Hodenpyl, 
Hardy and Company. In 1922 he was 
appointed Assistant to the Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Con- 
sumers Power Company. Two years 
later he succeeded F. W. Hoover as 
head of the Securities Department_of the 
Commonwealth Power Corporation, in 
which position he held the title of Vice- 
President of all. the Commonwealth 
companies. 

In 1927 Mr. Karn returned to Con- 
sumers Power Company, succeeding the 
late F. W. Blowers as Manager at Kala- 
mazoo, coming to Jackson. April 1, 1931, 
as Assistant General Manager. 








Alfred H. Schoellkopf has been 
elected president of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., (N. Y.) and Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, vice-chairman of the board 
a newly created position. Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf previously had been execu- 
tive vice-president of the corporation, 
and Paul A. Schoellkopf, president. The 
former recently resigned as president of 
the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., western New York subsidiary of 
the Niagara Hudson system, and has 
moved his headquarters from Buffalo 
to New York. 


Erling B. Stockmann, who has been 
Acting Purchasing Agent of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
since the death of D. C. Toal in June, 
has been appointed Purchasing Agent, 
according to an announcement by Oscar 
H. Fogg, Vice-president. 

The appointment of Frank H. Walsh 


as Assistant Purchasing Agent was also; 


announced. 

Mr. Stockman joined the Consolidated 
Gas Company in 1922, as an Assistant 
Superintendent at the Astoria Manu- 
facturing Plant. In 1929 he was dele- 
gated to make a special study of the 
purchasing requirements of the various 
manufacturing plants in the system, 
and in 1930 he was appointed Assistant 
Purchasing Agent. He is a member of 
the American Gas Association and the 
National Association of Purchasi 
Agents. 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1893, and attended Massachusetts Inst 
tute of Technology, graduating in 191 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
Following active service with the United 


asing 


States naval forces during the World 
War, he entered the ship building and 
marine operating business. 

Mr. Walsh joined the Purchasing De- 
partment of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany in January, 1930. Prior to this he 
had more than twenty years’ purchasing 
experience in the textile business in 
New York. He was born in New York 
City in 1884 and attended. New York 
University. 


George L. Cullen, sales manager, The 
Harrisburg Gas Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., completed 25 years as a U..G. I. 
man on September 1. 

Mr. Cullen started with the Northern 
Liberties Gas Company in Philadelphia 
in 1908, later transferring to the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works in the accounting 
and sales work. In 1917 he went to 
Harrisburg in his present position, then 
titled commercial agent. 

He has taken an active part in gas 
association affairs for years, and has 
been at times a director or an officer of 
most of the clubs and organizatioris in 
Harrisburg during his 16 years in that 
city. 


George S. Hawley, president of the 
Bridgeport Gas Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and president of the Connecticut 
Gas Association and the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers’ Association, has ‘been 
elected a director of the Bridgeport 
Engineering Institute. 
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John A. Ryan of 136 Rector Street, Ger- 
mantown,. Pa., an Electrolux refrigerator 
salesman of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, who won the prize for being the 
first gas company salesman in the United 
States .to sell 55 Electrolux refrigerators 
between April 1, 1933 and January 1, 1934. 
Ryan made the grade in five months. 
The presentation was made in Philadel- 
phia by F. E. Sellman, vice-president of 
Electrolux, the donor of the prize. 








Obituary 








CHARLES W. TIPPY 

Charles W. Tippy, vice-president and 
general manager of the Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich., passed away on 
September 15th. He was the victim of 
internal injuries received in a motor vehi- 
cle accident. 

Born in Three Oaks, Michigan, March 
6th, 1876, Mr. Tippy was fifty-seven years 
As a boy, in 1894 and 1895, he 
began his career in the public utilities in 
the offices of the Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Company. He graduated from Purdue in 
1899, on a scholarship he had earned, re- 
ceiving the degree of Mechanical Engi- 
neer 

His first position after graduation was 
as a chemist with the Detroit City Gas 
Company. After promotion to Assistant 
Superintendent of that Company he went 
to Fulton, New York, where he built a 
gas plant to supersede a natural gas sys- 
tem, for the Noble-Moses Company, re- 
maining there, as Manager of the Fulton 
Fuel and Light Company, from 1902 to 
1904 


of age. 


Mr. Tippy then went to Rochester, 
N. Y., as Superintendent of Gas Produc- 
for the Rochester Railway and Light 
This was his first connection 
with Hodenpyl, Hardy and Company, who 


mpany 


controlled the Rochester properties at the 
time. 

In 1906 Mr. Tippy went to Pennsyl- 
vania as Manager of the Williamsport 
Gas Company. In 1908 he was called to 
Dallas, Texas, as Manager of the Dallas 
Gas Company, repeating there his experi- 
ence in Fulton, New York, in replacing a 
natural gas system with manufactured 
gas. 

From Dallas Mr. Tippy returned to 
Michigan, serving as assistant to the late 
William M. Eaton, in Detroit, in the 
management of the electric properties of 
Hodenpyl, Hardy and Company in Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Tippy came to Jackson in 1914, as 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
Consumers Power Company when it be- 
came an operating company, undertaking 
the unified operation of the properties it 
had formerly administered as a holding 
company. 

Mr. Tippy was a Director of the Jack- 
son City Bank and Trust Company, a 
member of the Rotary Club and had a 
part in many civic activities in Jackson. 

He is survived by Mrs. Tippy, who was 
seriously injured in the same accident, 
one son, William B. Tippy of Detroit, two 
brothers, 
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Position Wanted 


WANTED for Chicago Metropolitan Area and other 
districts an Active Dealer or Agency now handling 
household appliances, etc., to take on an exclusive dis- 
tributorship for a complete line of first class gas fired 
boilers. Excellent proposition to right party. Give de- 
tails and references. Address Box 1051, c/o American 


Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York City. 











AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Pisogtere 4 AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at eld 
27, 1933, quan the copuler quarterly dividend of 
1Y%e% on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 4 
one per share on the Common Stock, both p 
November |, 1933, to “tockholders of record. at the 
close of business October 14, 1933. 
The transfer books will not ‘be closed. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 




















JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 
Builder of. Unger Ammonia’ Stills 
640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 

















GAS FLUE PIPE 
LUSTROUS ALUMINUM 
LUSTROUS CHROME FINISH 


We are manufacturers and serve many gas companies 
from Coast to Coast. Ask for sample. 


Gas Purifying Materials Colnc.||| |... ...MeCARTHY MFG. co. 


Foot of Halsey St Branch Yard 
oot of Halsey ae THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable © :=:-0ff for 
Street i, 











Long Island City NY. Providence Z|. 





























Equipped with lm proved 
signees Patented Locking Sleeve, 
MODERNIZE WITH MOHAWK PRODUCTS which locks both handles 


ALL STEEL — to the pipe. Stopper can- 


TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS : 
fe) 1G = oe = MES not slip. Gas cannot pass. 
TRAILER 
HOTSTUF BITUMEN HEATERS 
EAD ANO COMPOUND MELTING POT Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO.  coPeat hohe nen tone New vom 523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT~ RUSSELL ENGINEERING 
a CORPORATION — es’ Ptr" 


Refills, Additions, Repairs, 24 STATE Silas esting 7 oe om Pi 


Chargin d Discharging 
— NEW YORK Low or High B.T. U. °Gas 











PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Moruieacturess « of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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In Miami Beach its Index To Advertisers 


Alpha Lux Co., Inc. <i ; we 49 

é Heelujood. American Meter Company Fo antes aes 4 
American Stove Company ... i Second Cover 

Andale Company yg Rate acai ww -® 


Openi Winter S Bartlett Hayward Co. 
for the Byllesby Engineering & Menegenent Corp. 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel, on 
iscayne Bay, with Ocean Bathing, e 
Privete 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n 
Chace Valve Co., W. M. 
» Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. ......... 
every SERA Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 

somes ane erat why its aie - Conse Rotaeer On. 

a ch - . , 
“te 9 0 DeWitt Operated Hotels 
A le carte service and Fixed Price Mesls. Resident Meneger Electrolux Sales, Inc. 


Gas Purifying Materials Co. 


Improve Equipment-Russell Engr. Co. ... 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


Lambert Meter Co. 
Lavino & Co., 


McCarthy Mfg. Co. 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co. .. 





Radiantlog Corp. ...... Pe eae 6 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. , ‘ a a UR 51 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. ..... _ Front Cover 


6 : . Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham ... és 54 
FENWAY HALL, | 
Cleveland’ Cless 


Resident ie j e if Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. i 53 
else ender ® Rt a Sprague Meter Co. Paes es 5 
DeWitt ° i — Superior Meter Co. 47 
Manege- : ~/ . . 


ment. as ‘in aN . Unger, John S. 3 ps ‘ 3 





West Gas Improvement Co. Fourth Cover 











Harrison Purging Machines are tested under actual operating condi- 

tions before shipment. This insures 100 per cent performance, under 

the conditions specified, when the equipment goes into service. Per- 

formance records are now available to prove that these units will 
complete the purging operations in less time, thus effecting real maintenance 
economies. The superintendent of one of the largest Eastern gas companies has 
gone on record that he is now purging his purifying boxes in about 40 minutes, 
whereas this same operation required over three hours under the old method. 
Further details on request. Ask for Bulletin 100-B10. 


ROOTS — CONNERS VILLE— WILBRAHAM 
12TH & COLUMBIA—CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


New York - Chicago - Pottstown, Pa. - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Dallas - San Francisco 


LAVINO OXIDE === 


—— “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


a AVINO SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 





















































STANDARDIZE 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
and 


SPRAGUE REGULATORS 


for 
low, medium, and high pressures. 


Accurate in Measurement. Economical in Service. 


Tue SPRAGUE Merer Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








OF STAINLESS STEELS |f 


A d indi- 
; sal concerns, libraries, colleges 5” 
, —, sale October 1. id 
; ions, including protoaraphs. <1 Price, 
20 toa ae, Fam cpr ear! Sate 
r . Order 
, postpaid. unded. 
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4 Competitive Fuels X. Gas for Househeating 
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DOMESTIC GAS APPLIANCES By A. M. Apmann 














OTHER 
GLOVER-WEST 
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“GAS THE WORLD OVER” 


ot You who are vitally concerned with ‘Gas the World Over’’ 
‘* should find the Summer Number of “West’s Gas” (house 
organ of West Gas Improvement Co.) particularly enjoyable. 





& The issue is a survey of the Gas Industry throughout the 
world— its present position in the principal countries of the 
civilized world, its organization from the technical and eco- 
nomical points of view, and its hopes for the future 





The writers are in every case authorities upon the gas 
affairs of the countries which they represent. There is an 
abundance of aerial photography showing plants and equip- 
ment. 








“West's Gas” is yours on request without charge or obli- 
gation. To whom should your copy be addressed? 


In Glover-W est Vertical Retorts there is no complicated machinery, no naphthalene troubles, 


and coke requires no quenching. Over 350 installations in all parts of the world. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


BUILDERS OF COAL GAS PLANTS — 441 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MANCHESTER LONDON PARIS SYDNEY 
Albion Iron VW orks Regent House Cie.Gle.de Construction de Fours Union House, 243, George 
Miles Platting Kingsway, W.C.2 8, Place des Etats-Unis Street, Sydney, NS.W 
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